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Since  1928, 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities 
have  presented  thousands 
of  spectacular  public  events 


The  result  has  been  nearly  $9  million  for  charity, 


When  the  crowd  roars  at  Tribune-spon¬ 
sored  spectacles  in  Chicago,  charity  wins. 
For  36  years,  Tribune  Charities  Inc.  have 
raised  millions  of  dollars  by  sponsoring 
outstanding  sporting  events  and  music 
festivals.  Fun  for  spectators  has  meant 
money  for  the  86  organizations  which 
shared  in  the  funds  dispensed  by  Tribune 
Charities  last  year. 


When  the  1964  checks  were  distributed  to 
organization  representatives.  Tribune 
Charities  president,  Wilfred  Smith,  said: 
‘‘The  Tribune  is  proud  to  help  finance  the 
activities  of  your  organizations  which  make 
Chicago  a  steadily  finer  place  to  live.” 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Helping  its  readers  raise  almost  $9  million 
for  charity  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


Northern  California’s 
biggest  newspaper 
circulation  belongs  to 
the  Sund£^ 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


and  to  the  advertisers  who  use  it! 


There  is  nothing  bigger  in  the  market /Ask  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

Baltimare  News  American 

Bestan  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Anceles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Litht 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  PosMntellicencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


What  can  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


do  for  me? 


PLENTY!  If  you’re  in  the  Tobacco  Business! 


Help  your  sales  staff  by  supplying  a  route  list  of 
1,962  drugstores  in  the  tri-state  Philadelphia  Retail 
Trading  Zone  .  .  .  Provide  you  with  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  656  supermarkets  in  the  same  area  .  .  . 
Offer  you  a  booklet  with  detailed  information  about 
266  corporate  shopping  centers  .  .  .  Furnish  a 
measurement  of  your  advertisement’s  readership 
(our  exclusive  “Exposure/Ratings”  service)  .  .  . 
Give  you  quarterly  reports  on  audience  character¬ 
istics  of  Philadelphia  media  .  .  .  Supply  data  on 


readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers — by  sex, 
exclusive  and  duplicated  readers,  city  vs.  suburbs 
(check  our  advantage  in  the  suburbs  where  64% 
of  the  area's  population  resides),  and  more  ...  Let 
you  have  comprehensive  socio-economic  data  on 
the  Delaware  Valley  area  in  a  172-page  market  book 
.  .  .  Offer  you  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color, 
SpectaColor  and  Rotogravure  . .  .  And,  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  medium  in  Philadelphia  for  33  con¬ 
secutive  years,  SELL  YOUR  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


AND 


i  Repre$enteci  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MARCH 

22-26— Women's  Page  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri,  Coijmbia. 
25-27 — National  Editorial  Association  Govarnment  Relations  Woflskoj 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham.  Ala.  I 
29-April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  semiiar,  Am«,-ica 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

31-April  I— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  General  Advertising  Mt-I 
agers  Workshop,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

APRIL 

1-2— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  Advertising  Managers  Wct 
shop,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

1-3 — Pennsylvania  Editors'  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

3 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

4- 5— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick-fo- 

Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

4- 6— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hotel 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5- 7 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Edaeitoc 

Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Ra. 

9-10 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
9-10— Hoosler  (Indiana)  State  Press  Association,  Indianapolis. 

9-11 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Dunes  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 

14-17 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington  Hiltoo  Note 
Washington,  D.  C. 

17—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Portland. 

18— 20— Travel  Writers  Seminar  for  Society  of  American  Travel  Writeri 
Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

19 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting  of  Members,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hots 
New  York  City. 

19-22— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hots 
New  York. 

22-24 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Graanbris' 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

22- 25— Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising  fraternity.  Carillon  Hotel,  Mism 
Beach,  Fla. 

23- 24— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Langford  Hotel,  Winter  Park. 

25-27— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Downtow  St. 
Paul  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

23-24— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Hacienda  Motel,  Fresno,  Calif. 

23- 24— Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Associitic' 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke.  Va. 

24- 25— Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors.  Ramada  Motel,  Jefferson,  City. 

25- 28— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Biltmore,  Atlanta,  6s. 

26- May  7 — Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar,  American  Prasi  l«- 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

28- 30 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  and  annus 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

29- 30— Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbans. 


Nearly  20  per  cent  of  Baton  Rouge's  66,000  families 
earn  more  than  $10,000  annually.  That's  why  we 
call  it  Louisiana's  "Richest  Market." 

The  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate  are  the 
two  newspapers  that  sell  Baton  Rougeans  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than  98,000  daily  and 
85,000  Sunday. 


Sales  Managemestt's  Survey  of  Buying  Power  June  10,  1V04. 
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SHREVEPORT  . 

.  $6,609 

NEW  ORLEANS 

$6,375 

This  Morning...  for  Shirley  Povich 

The  Gmntland  Rice  Award 


Shirley  Povich,  sports  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post,  has  won  the  1964  Grantland  Rice  Memorial 
Award.  Povich  has  collected  many  other  honors  in 
his  42  years  as  a  reporter,  but  for  him,  this  is  the 
big  one.  It  is  presented  each  year  by  The  Sports¬ 
manship  Brotherhood  for  outstanding  sports  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  literate  tradition  of  the  late,  great 
Granny  Rice. 

Rice  was  founding  his  tradition  when  Shirley 
Povich  came  to  The  Washington  Post  in  1922,  He 
was  possibly  the  only  17-year-old  copyboy  with  a 
golf  handicap  of  six.  At  twenty,  he  was  sports 
editor.  His  daily  column.  This  Morning,  has  been 
a  Washington  Post  fixture  ever  since,  except  for 
time  he  spent  with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific. 


Written  with  equal  facility  from  stadium  or 
diamond,  ring  or  racetrack,  his  humor-hallmarked 
stories  capture  the  muscular  pageantry  of  sport 
in  ail  its  moods. 

In  the  nation’s  capital  he  enjoys  the  kind  of 
devoted  readership  that  political  columnists  pray 
for.  His  followers  have  included  eveiy  President 
since  Calvin  Coolidge.  Today,  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service, 
they  also  include  thousands  of  readers  across  the 
nation. 

As  the  latest  winner  of  the  Grantland  Rice 
Award,  Shirley  Povich  joins  a  select  brotherhood 
which  has  made  its  own  pursuit  of  excellence  a 
lively,  intellectual  sport. 


®l)e  liPosiim^ton  |j0st 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


llipmMM  bf:  GtntraloSnryvr,  FarfuMii,  WiIImt.  Financiaf— Grant  WaM.  Hot«(a  A  fftaorta— Hal  Harinan  Awac.  (Flarida).  Lav  RaMina  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  Caray  Samfa  (Panna.). 
Taraaca  MwCratii  (Haw  England)  Comics— Pack,  ftotofravura— Matraoalitan  Sundaf  Nawaoaaart.  fntarnationa/— Haarawaak  Intarnatianal  (Earaga  and  Asia),  G.  Enri^oac  Simani  (Mattca). 


Plain  Dealing 


WE  COVER  THE  WATERFRONT 
—AND  IT’S  QUIETER  NOW 

Greater  Cleveland  is  dominated  by  miles 
of  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  And  since  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  opened  in  1959,  Cleveland 
has  been  a  world  port. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  a  quiet  one. 

Trouble  on  the  docks  was  commonplace 
until  last  summer  when  Samuel  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  then  The  Plain  Dealer  labor  reporter, 
received  a  mysterious  phone  call. 

The  caller  reported  a  scandalous  pay 
kickback  practice  in  effect  within  the  local 
unit  of  the  International  Longshoreman’s 
Association. 

Marshall  and  other  PD  staffers  spent 
weeks  in  a  carefully-planned,  meticulously- 
executed  investigation  of  the  charges  leveled 
by  rank  and  file  union  members  against 
their  leadership. 

The  initial  article  was  tied  down  when 
longshoremen  trooped  to  The  Plain  Dealer 
office  to  give  signed  and  notarized  deposi¬ 
tions  detailing  the  pay  kickback  scandal. 

This  investigative  series  led  to  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  union  president  and  aides, 
federal  grand  jury  indictments,  a  union 
cleanup. 

Long  Island  University  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  that  Samuel  F.  Marshall  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  its  1964  George  Polk  Memorial  Award 
for  community  service  for  The  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  waterfront  union  expose. 

Yes,  The  Plain  Dealer  covers  the  Greater 
Cleveland  waterfront. 

And  it’s  quieter  now. 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

CLEVELAND 

THOMAS  VAIL,  PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR 
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PRINTING  is  a  popular  hobby  with  many  amateurs.  For 
example,  Earl  Dobert,  Sunday  feature  editor,  md  Leland 
Hawes,  associate  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  Tampa  Tribunt 
operate  their  own  hand-presses  for  strictly  after-liours  diver¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Dobert,  a  Florida  State  University  graduate  who 
has  worked  on  Tampa  newspapers  since  1951  (with  time  out 
for  four  years  in  the  Air  Force,  operates  a  6-by-9  Golding  in 
his  garage;  Mr.  Hawes,  a  Tribune  man  since  1952  (after 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Florida  and  tuo  vears  on 
the  Tampa  Times)  uses  his  kitchen  as  a  printshop.  Thev 
are  members  of  the  Suncoast  Amateur  Press  Society  (SAPSi 
with  the  unofficial  motto:  “We  may  be  SAPS,  but  we  have 
fun.”  The  group  gets  together  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  everv 
few  months  to  put  out  a  joint  publication.  Only  on  Sunday 
Mr.  Dobert  circulates  his  monthly  journal.  The  Coachlmji 
Press,  and  Mr.  Hawes  circulates  his  June  Bloom  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  American  Amateur  Press  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Hawes  has  served  as  official  editor  and  president. 


Pressure  Can  Be  Fun 

You  know  it’s  deadline  lime  when  .  .  . 

Old  Buddy  Boy  turns  up.  He  must  tell  you  now,  litis  setond. 
that  he  still  remembers  the  time  you  two  split  a  fifth  on  Arbor 
Day  Eve  in  1946.  That’s  when  he  was  just  a  poor  slob  like  you 
and  before  he  became  a  distinguished  public  relations  consultani. 

You  run  out  of  tobacco. 

The  biggest-bosomed  actress  in  show  business  comes  in  for  :d 
interview.  You’re  supposed  to  concentrate  on  a  world-jolting  ston 
out  of  Saigon  while  she  crosses  her  legs  abroad  the  city  ^tor'< 
desk. 

A  shifty  salesman  eludes  all  security  measures  and  tries  to  tril 
you  a  set  of  encyclopedia  for  only  $410. 

Your  ballpoint  pen  runs  dry.  The  point  snaps  olT  your  penril. 
The  pencil  sharpener  breaks  down.  Your  glue  pot  goes  arid.  A 
key  line  in  the  wire  story  you’re  handling  is  garbled.  You  fwffi 
the  nifty  two-letter  word  you  had  for  “multidimensional.” 

Your  girl  friend  calls  to  tell  you  why  she  acted  cold  last  nigbl 

A  candidate  for  county  constable  flashes  his  soupy  personalit< 
as  he  slaps  your  back  and  gives  you,  absolutely  free,  a  bumpc 
sticker  promoting  his  candidacy  to  the  high  office. 

The  janitor  becomes  real  friendly  as  he  empties  the  wastebasket- 
Lucky  for  you  he’s  not  in  a  hurry  and  has  lots  of  time  to  tell 
you  a  clinical  joke. 

I^assie  and  her  friends  come  calling  to  blurb  her  show  at  ihr 
local  amusement  park.  Nothing  will  do  but  everyone  must  slot 
work  to  shake  Lassie’s  paw. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trattltr 


— Peter  R.  Morehttuse  has  been  promoted  to  director 
internal  communications  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Li: 
Insurance  Company,  Boston.  He’s  a  past  president  of  ti* 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Editors’  Association.  He  is  a  uradualt 
of  Harvard  College  and  received  a  master’s  degree  in  journalifii 
from  Syracuse  University,  but  away  back  before  that  I  showee 
him  his  first  “type  lice”  in  a  newspaper  page  form  at  Norti 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  His  mother,  Kathleen  Morehouse,  is 
novelist  and  his  aunt,  the  former  Dorothy  Moore,  was  oncf| 
on  the  staff  of  the  Spring, field  (Mass.)  Union.  .  .  . 

Ade  Banks,  a  girl  aide  to  a  Congressman  and  a  former  ^1' 
fornia  city  editor,  sent  a  release  to  George  Dixon,  a  Kw- 
Features  Syndicate  humor  columnist  in  Washington.  Mr.  Dhfj 
panned  “Mr.  Banks”  in  his  column  for  using  the  term  ‘W 
shot”  in  a  note  about  a  photo.  Miss  Banks  then  sent  w| 
Dixon  a  photo  of  her  nylon-sheathed  legs  with  a  note:  ’‘Thani 
for  the  nation-wide  publicity.  I  thought  you’d  like  a  mug 
of  my  legs.” 
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Would  you  judge  a  company 
by  a  10-year-old  annual  report? 


Better  check  the  most  re- 

cent  one,  if  investment 

money  is  involved.  The  1955 

figures  could  cause  you  to  pour  V  ^ 

your  money  down  the  drain.  Or,  \  M 

miss  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on  \  ^ 

something  big. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  presents  a  very  different  picture 
today  from  what  it  did  10  years  ago, 
when  present  management  took  over. 
Comparing  the  publishers’  statements 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 1955, 


and  the  six  months 
wf  ending  September  30, 

'  1964,  we  find  that  the 

morning  Globe’s  daily  circu- 
lation  is  UP  5,528,  while  the  other 
St.  Louis  paper  is  DOWN  54,649.* 
If  you  want  your  annual  (or  daily  or 
weekly  or  monthly)  advertising  to  show 
a  good  profit  report,  put  it  in  the 
St.  Louis  paper  that’s  on  the  way  UP. 

In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
•SOUHCK;  Comparison  of  A.H.C.  Publishers’  Statements 


editorial 


Background  Briefing 

Background  briefings  of  newsmen  by  government  officials  may 
serve  a  purpmse  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  as  to  what 
that  purpose  may  be.  Certainly,  they  are  valuable  in  providing  usable 
information  on  some  occasions  but  the  secrecy  involved — not  for  at¬ 
tribution  or  direct  quotation  of  the  source — is  rapidly  becoming  a 
laughing  matter.  It  is  rare  these  days,  following  one  of  these  briefings, 
when  the  source  of  the  news  is  not  known  "all  over  town”  and  sub¬ 
sequently  is  reported  in  print  by  someone  who  wasn’t  even  there. 

A  classic  example  was  provided  at  the  end  of  the  President’s  press 
conference  last  Saturday  afternoon.  While  still  on  radio  and  television 
the  President  said  to  reporters:  “I  should  like  you  to  stay  here  for 
another  10  or  15  minutes  .  .  .  for  the  Attorney  General  to  give  you  a 
brief  briefing  on  the  higher  points  of  this  message.  .  .  .  Where  is  the 
Attorney  General?”  While  still  on  the  air  the  Attorney  General 
apjieared  and  asked  if  this  was  going  to  be  a  background  briefing 
whereupon  the  President,  still  on  the  air,  took  personal  charge  of 
getting  the  broadcasters  to  desist:  “Please  folks,  let’s  don’t  take  iijr 
time;  cut  off  your  cameras  and  television,  please,”  etc. 

The  Attorney  General  proceeded  to  give  rejxtrters  the  ‘briefing’ 
everyone  in  the  country  knew  was  going  to  take  place  and  the  next 
morning  reporters  followed  the  code  and  maintained  the  farce  by 
reporting  “the  provisions  of  the  legislation  as  explained  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials.” 

Attribution  and  quotation  would  have  been  justified  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  we  believe. 


Journalism  Graduates 

A  SPECIAL  rep>ort  of  The  Newspaper  Fund  on  where  the  journalism 
graduates  of  1964  went  to  work  and  what  they  were  paid  should 
be  of  sp>ecial  concern  to  editors  and  publishers.  By  various  methods 
newspapers  have  been  successful  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  journal¬ 
ism  education  among  young  people  and  bringing  enrollment  back 
to  its  post-war  jreak.  Yet,  it  is  estimated  that  for  every  journalism 
graduate  who  went  to  work  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  1964  there  were 
six  available  and  unfilled  jobs.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  attracted 
only  23%  of  the  1964  journalism  graduates  and  the  average  starting 
salaries  are  lower  than  those  paid  by  magazines,  public  relations, 
advertising  and  television. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  where  those  3,000  members  of  the  Class  of  ’64 
went,  according  to  The  Newspaper  Fund:  Daily  newspapers  took 
19.3%,  weeklies  3.3%,  magazines  4.8%,  advertising  7.3%,  public 
relations  7.6%,  radio  3.3%,  television  2.7%,  wire  services  1.2%,  mili¬ 
tary  9.9%,  graduate  school  10.8%,  others  11.4%,  unre|X)rted  18.2%. 

The  average  weekly  starting  salaries  aie  reported  as:  magazines 
$115.87,  public  relations  $100.28,  advertising  $99.64,  television  $94.61, 
daily  newspapers  $94.18,  radio  $93,35,  wire  services  $92.90,  and  weekly 
newspapers  ^7.54. 

The  recruiting  picture  for  newspapers  is  a  lot  better  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  and  so  is  the  average  starting  salary,  but  this  repmrt 
indicates  there  is  still  plenty  to  be  done  if  the  trend  is  to  continue. 
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So  the  last  shall  Ite  first,  and  tlu  fin 
last:  for  many  he,  called,  hut  few  chests. 
St.  Matthew  20  i  16. 
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STATUE  FOR  LIBERTY 


McNally,  Montreal  Star 


SELMA 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

these  papers  only  hurt  the  rest  of  us  and 
blacken  the  image  of  the  American  press 
at  a  time  when  it  needs  such  treatment 
least. 

Advertising  should  be  sold,  not  given 
away.  Let’s  edit  our  papers  in  such  a  way 
that  all  advertisers  will  come  to  accept 
this  as  a  standard  of  the  business. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

Managing  Editor, 

Suburban  Trends 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


’layed  As  a  Dirge 

Ivey,  San  Francisco  Examiner 


letters 

CORRECTIONS 

Post  Corporation  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  sin- 
trely  appreciated  your  spread  on  our 
lewspaper  and  broadcast  activities  (March 
().  But  there  were  two 


inaccuracies  in 
if  article  which  I  would  like  to  correct. 
Post  Corporation  did  not  at  any  time 
svni  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette.  The  re- 

men 


CHURCHILL  AS  JOURNAUST 

A.  L.  Higginbotham  (Feb.  20)  may  like 
to  know  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill  was 
a  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
for  34  years.  In  1950  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  and  he  maintained  his  member¬ 
ship  to  his  death. 

As  President  of  the  Institute,  I  was  allo¬ 
cated  a  seat  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for 
the  funeral,  along  with  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  Robert  F.  Farmer. 

Morley  Tonkin 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle, 

England. 


jiionship  was  this:  the  same  three 
iho  founded  the  Press-Gazette  also  merged 
>0  newspapers  in  Appleton  into  the  Post- 
Andrew 


'That's  It!  Don't  Let  'Em  Make  a  Mockery 
of  Our  Law!' 

Sanders.  Kansas  City  Star 

FREE  ADS 

Every  newspaperman,  whether  on  the 
editorial  or  business  side,  should  lay 
hands  on  a  copy  of  the  December  issue 
of  Harper  s  magazine  and  read  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian's  article,  “Behold  the  Grass- 
Roots  Press,  Alas!”  in  which  he  describes 
the  practice,  common  to  much  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  of  filling  papers  with  boilerplate, 
a  good  deal  of  which  is  free  advertising. 

One  horrible  example  Mr.  Bagdikian 
cites  is  the  case  of  Dr.  R.  I.  Schattner, 
former  owner  of  Chloraseptic  Mouthwash, 
which  he  recently  sold  to  Norwich  Phar- 
macal  for  more  than  $4  million.  While  he 
still  owned  and  promoted  the  mouthwash. 
Dr.  Schattner  told  Mr.  Bagdikian,  he  oper¬ 
ated  this  way: 

“I  paid  a  commercial  artist  about  $25 
to  draw  (a  logotype)  and  then  I  paid 
Derus  Media  Service  in  Chicago  a  little 
under  $300  to  distribute  the  whole  thing 
in  mat  form  to  1,800  weeklies  and  dailies. 
We  checked  placement  by  using  a  clip¬ 
ping  service:  200  papers  picked  it  up.  It 
cost  me  $300.  If  I  had  run  it  as  an  ad  in 
the  same  papers  I  figure  it  would  have 
cost  at  least  ten  times  as  much.” 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  press  gives  away 
advertising  space  free,  simply  by  being 
too  lazy  or  incompetent  to  fill  the  paper 
with  local  news — or  at  least  some  kind  of 
news  in  preference  to  free  advertising 
plugs.  By  giving  away  free  ad  mentions, 
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Of  scent,  Victor  I.  Minahan  Sr. 
B  Turnbull  and  John  K.  Kline. 
Until  1962  both  newspapers 


were  man- 
!j«l  by  heirs  of  the  three  founders.  In 
that  year  the  Minahan  family  sold  its  in¬ 
terests  at  (ireen  Bay  and  the  Turnbull 
tamily  sold  its  interests  at  Appleton.  The 
Press-Gazette  is  now  managed  by  Daniel 
C  Beisel,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Turn- 


It  was  Mr.  Turnbull  and  not  Mr.  Mina- 
hn  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packer  Football  Corporation  and  its 


Short  Takes 


leng-time  president. 

Uitor,  Post-Crescent 
Appleton  (Wis.) 


John  B.  Torinus 
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Not  Snor  Nor  Rain 
Nor  Building  Lease 
Now  Will  Halt  Mail 
— Whitehouse  Station  (N.  J.)  Hunter¬ 
don  Review 


Suspect  Taken 
To  Miami 
In  Jewel  Case 

— Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian 


LBJ  Cold  Almost  Over, 
Funeral  Trip  Still  Uncertain 
— Duluth  (Minn.)  Tribune 


doctors  and  Reporters  Treat 
Problems  of  Science  in  News 


ieminar  Seeks  to  Provide  Healthy 
iase  for  Keeping  Public  Informed 


By  Ri(‘k  Frietlinaii 

PniLADELI’lIIA 
Doctors  anil  reporters  dis- 
each  other  and  their  news 
'Tav'c  problems  March  15-16 
a  “Medical  Science  in  the 
"s  '  conference  here, 
few  of  the  100  or  so  re¬ 
physicians,  scientists 
1  hospital  public  relations 
iff  people  in  attendance  came 
ay  slightly  bruised  from  the 
But  the  consensus  was 
at  a  useful  dialogue  had  been 
ablished  l)etween  the  two  pro- 
•sioMs  for  improved  coverage 
medical  news. 

The  tone  of  the  conference 
IS  set  by  Prof.  Hillier  Kriegh- 
um,  New  York  University 
li'Kil  of  Journalism.  He  ex- 
ained  that  he  had  written  to 
Nobel  Laureates,  asking 
Ihem;  “What  do  you  consider 
major  defects  in  present-day 
■cporting  of  scientific  and  medi¬ 
al  news  in  the  mass  media? 
'hat  do  you  believe  might 
mfitably  be  done  to  improve 
reporting?” 

Always  ‘A  Breakthrough' 

Prof.  Krieghbaum  read  the 
fur  replies  he  received. 

^r.  E.  L.  Tatum,  the  Rocke- 
•DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  f 


feller  Institute,  scored  the  “fre¬ 
quent  tendency  to  play  up  and 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  a 
contribution  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion.”  Also,  he  complained, 
everything  was  referred  to  as  a 
“breakthrough”  or  a  “major 
advance”  or  the  “key  to  life.” 

He  criticized,  too,  stories 
which  were  written  “as  if  the 
most  recent  findings  described 
are  completely  new,  instead  of 
being  based  on  and  continuing 
from  many  other  works.” 

Ur.  Tatum  called  for  science 
leporters  to  have  more  back¬ 
ground  and  training  in  science 
rather  than  in  everyday  report¬ 
ing. 

Ur.  Konrad  Bloch,  Harvard 
University  Uepartment  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  wrote  that  science  report¬ 
ing  suffered  because  “journalists 
have  an  inadequate  scientific 
background  for  reviewing  many 
specialized  areas.”  He  added 
that  scientists  were  also  at  fault 
“for  not  insisting  on  checking 
facts  and  interpretation  of  re¬ 
ports  before  publication.” 

Ur.  Bloch  thought  science  re¬ 
porting  in  English  newspapers 
was  much  superior  to  that  in 
American  newspapers  because 
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.scientists  themselves  were  doing 
the  reporting. 

Ur.  Joshua  Lederberg,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  objected  to 
“oversensational  headlines  and 
distortions  of  basic  scientific  ap¬ 
proaches  to  problems.” 

He  wrote  that  news  stories 
“usually  exaggerated  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  isolated  contribu¬ 
tions”  and  suggested  the  answer 
might  lie  (1)  in  the  elimination 
of  headline  and  copy  desk  inter¬ 
ference  with  reporters;  (2)  in 
the  elimination  of  the  idea  that 
science  writers  have  a  sharp 
deadline. 

“Science  writers  who  are  well- 
trained  can  write  splendid  fea¬ 
ture  articles  and  columns,”  he 
claimed,  adding,  “the  news  items 
written  under  pressure  are  gen¬ 
erally  hack  jobs.” 

Distorted  and  Unmeaningful 

Ur.  Arthur  Kornberg,  Stan¬ 
ford  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  maintained  that  the  com¬ 
plicated  results  of  scientific  news 
are  not  suitable  items  for  news¬ 
paper  stories.  “They  simply  can¬ 
not  be  understood  as  other  news 
items  are,”  he  wrote.  “Whenever 
this  is  attempted,  the  story  will 
sound  the  same — distorted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  scientist  and  not 
terribly  meaningful  to  the 
reader.” 

Dr.  Kornberg  also  called  for 
a  news  format  that  came  closer 
to  magazine  presentation. 

A  panelist,  Gary  Brooten, 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  suggested 
that  one  answer  to  better  science 
reporting  was  pinning  down  the 
((ualifications  of  the  person 
being  interviewed.  This,  he 
claimed,  would  alert  the  reader 
to  whether  the  person  quoted 
was  out  of  his  specialty. 

Mr.  Brooten  suggested  that 
reporters  on  general  assignment 
keep  up  on  science  and  medical 
news  in  their  own  papers  as 
they  would  likely  be  called  upon 
to  cover  such  assignments  on 
occasion. 

Mr.  Brooten  said  the  “break¬ 
through  mentality”  was  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  scientists  as  the 
reporter’s.  He  added  he  had 
used  the  word  once  in  six  months 
as  a  direct  quote.  Mr.  Brooten 
insisted  that  reporters  should 
be  somewhat  skeptical  of  what 
a  scientist  or  doctor  says  of  his 
own  work. 

Take  with  Grain  of  Salt 

Panelist  Nate  Haseltine, 
Washington  Post,  defended  the 
headline  writers,  claiming  that 
doctors  were  oversensitive  and 
wanted  everything  told  in  five 
to  seven  words. 

Mr.  Haseltine  added:  “Re¬ 
porters  should  damp  down 
everything  a  scientist  tells  you. 
Handle  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

Dr.  Joseph  Adlestein,  Eastern 
School  and  Hospital,  said  the 
press  could  play  a  vital  role  as 
“devil’s  advocate”  in  prodding 
science  to  new  research  and  new 
approaches.  Citing  examples,  he 
showed  how  the  press  could 
effect  scientific  programs  by  in¬ 
fluencing  public  attitudes. 

Pierre  C.  Fraley,  a  former 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  science 
writer  now  freelancing,  agreed 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


Tom  Cooney,  Philadelphia  Daily 
Nows  ...  we  are  treated  very 
warily. 


David  Cleary,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
.  .  .  give  us  more  advanced  texts. 


Lee  Linder,  Associated  Press  .  .  . 
you  are  never  really  misquoted. 


Gary  Brooten,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  .  .  .  pin  down  the  qualifica¬ 
tions. 


U.S.  Officials  Hamper 
Reporters  in  Viet  Nam 


Foreign  correspondents  in 
South  Viet  Nam  report  that 
official  restrictions  by  U.  S. 
military  authorities  are  making 
the  war  there  more  difficult  to 
cover  than  at  any  time  since 
major  U.  S.  involvement  began 
in  1961. 

In  Washington,  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  ac¬ 
knowledged  some  changes  in 
announcements  of  air  strikes 
against  communist  North  \^iet 
Nam  but  said  the  department’s 
policy  was  one  of  “complete 
candor  with  newsmen.”  How¬ 
ever,  military  sources  in  Saigon 
have  made  it  clear  the  Pentagon 
directs  press  policy. 

Despite  Mr.  Sylvester’s  state¬ 
ment,  made  in  response  to  a 
newsman’s  questions,  dispatches 
from  Saigon  report: 

1)  Five  newsmen  were  taken 
into  custody  inside  the  U.  S. 


general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  said,  “News  re- 
trictions  imposed  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon  raised  serious  questions  as 
to  whether  the  American  people 
will  be  able  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment: 

“Barring  correspondents  from 
free  access  to  air  bases  and 
other  military  installations  and 
providing  an  ‘escort’  for  every 
correspondent  is  clearly  aimed 
not  at  security  matters  but 
at  controlling  what  American 
fighting  men  might  say.  Such 
controls  exceed  anything  done 
in  the  darkest  days  of  World 
War  II. 

“Correspondents  have  volun¬ 
tarily  acceded  to  military  re¬ 
quests  on  security  matters, 
such  as  not  reporting  raids  un¬ 
til  planes  return.  So  far  as  the 
Associated  Press  is  concerned. 


our  correspondents  would  be 
prepared  to  submit  airbase 
copy  to  formal  censorship  if  the 
U.  S.  Army  installs  it. 

“The  spectacle  of  23  navy 
‘escort’  officers  greeting  a 
small  group  of  correspondents 
on  a  brief  carrier  visit,  of 
scores  of  press  relations  officers 
being  on  U.  S.  payrolls  but  not 
available  when  a  correspondent 
wants  to  get  on  an  air  base 
would  be  ludicrous  if  the  matter 
were  not  so  serious.” 

In  Washington,  a  house  gov¬ 
ernment  information  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  looking  into  the 
reports  of  restrictions  on  news¬ 
men  in  Viet  Nam.  Chairman 
John  E.  Moss,  D-Calif.,  said: 

“We  are  very  concerned  that 
the  American  people  get  maxi¬ 
mum  information  in  Viet  Nam.” 

A  subcommittee  aide  said  the 
defense  department  promised  to 
investigate  the  situation  and 
make  a  full  report. 

Dispatches  sent  out  of  Viet 
Nam  by  correspondents  are  not 
subject  to  censorship.  Their 
main  handicap  to  free  flow  of 
news  is  caused  by  drying  up  of 


New  York 


Marines  compound  at  Da  Nang, 
a  key  installation  near  the 
frontier  dividing  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  They  were 
released  after  what  a  spokes¬ 
man  termed  “a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.” 

2)  A  pool  of  correspondents 
to  join  the  7th  Fleet  to  report 
at  first  hand  the  activities  of 
American  fliers  —  a  pool  the 
Pentagon  said  six  weeks  ago 
was  in  prospect  —  was  confined 
to  a  brief  one  day  on  Tuesday. 
A  staff  of  23  carefully  briefed 
“escort  officers”  was  on  hand  to 
stay  with  them  during  their 
visit. 

3)  Correspondents  are  no 
longer  admitted  to  Da  Nang  air 
base  without  an  assigned  escort 
officer. 

4)  Interviews  with  fliers 
must  be  arranged  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis  with  the  escort 
officer  present,  a  policy  also  in 
effect  in  the  Pentagon. 

5)  Newsmen  have  been 
barred  from  the  U.  S.  military 
clubs  and  restaurants  both  at 
the  Da  Nang  air  base  and  in 
the  city  of  Da  Nang. 

6)  Pilots  flying  outside  Viet 
Nam  are  instructed  not  to  talk 
to  anyone. 

One  newsman  told  an  Ameri¬ 
can  military  spokesman  in  Viet 
Nam: 


Reporter  from  Saigon 


Shares  His  Confusion 


“This  is  the  first  war  in 
American  history  in  which 
newsmen  are  being  barred  from 
the  battle  area — in  this  case  air 
strikes,  air  bases  and  the  fleet 
— ^to  talk  freely  to  the  men  in¬ 
volved.” 

In  New  York,  Wes  Gallagher, 


Washington 

John  Maffre,  Southeast  Asia 
correspondent  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  told  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  “I  have  no  solutions  to 
offer  on  Vietnam.  I  can  only  of¬ 
fer  to  share  my  confusion.” 

Mr.  Maffre,  in  the  U.  S.  for 
a  vacation  after  10  months  in 
Vietnam,  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Post  for  200 
Washington  business  executives. 
He  discussed  the  problems  of  a 
reporter  trying  to  cover  both 
the  military  and  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
and  he  said  the  lack  of  reliable, 
informed  sources  is  a  major  ob¬ 
stacle. 

“The  American  embassy,  like 
embassies  everj'where,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “tries  to  put  its  best 
foot  forward.  It  has  the  same 
problem  we  do,  a  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation.  U.S.  officials  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  Vietnamese  coun¬ 
terparts  for  information,  and 
they  can’t  check  these  reports 
out.  The  American  mission  is 
extending  its  sources  through 
provincial  representatives  but 
they’ve  got  a  long  way  to  go.” 

The  Post  reporter  said  Viet¬ 
namese  sources  are  “not  espe¬ 
cially  accurate.”  He  said  Viet¬ 
namese  may  report  to  the  U.  S. 
mission  that  200  Vietcong  were 
killed  in  an  action,  but  a  talk 
with  American  advisers  reveals 
that  they  only  counted  60  bodies. 


Negotiators 


“You  wonder  which  number  is 
closer  to  the  truth,”  he  says. 
“You  don’t  usually  get  body 
counts.  You  get  estimates.” 

Newsmen  can  get  candid  brief¬ 
ings  from  high-ranking  U.  S. 
officers  on  the  military  situation, 
Mr.  Maffre  said,  “But  if  the 
officer  deals  with  policy,  he  tends 
to  be  cautious,  because  one  news 
story  could  wreck  his  career.” 

“Basically,”  he  said,  “it’s  a 
process  of  assimilation.  You 
have  to  go  to  a  variety  of 
sources.  Everybody  has  his  o^\'n 
opinion  of  what  the  situation 
really  is,  and  everybody  snorts 
in  derision  at  everybody  else’s 
opinion.  The  only  consensus  is 
confusion.” 

Mr.  Maffre  said  there  is  some 
vadidity  to  comments  that  news¬ 
papermen  don’t  get  out  into  the 
field  to  get  a  look  at  the  war 
often  enough. 

“But  you  can’t  cover  it  all,” 
he  said.  “As  far  as  actual  com¬ 
bat  is  concerned,  you  have  to 
catch  up  with  the  war.  The  war 
is  in  little  eddies  all  over  the 
country.  You  can  stay  with  a 
unit  for  weeks  and  never  hear 
a  shot  fired.  You  also  have  the 
problem  of  communications.  You 
aren’t  anywhere  near  a  cable. 
For  the  special  reporters  like 
myself,  the  big  story  has  been 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  politics.  You 
just  can’t  keep  up  with  it  un¬ 
less  you’re  in  Saigon.” 


‘Optimistic’ 


Confidence  that  an  agreemej; 
can  be  reached  between  tht 
printers  and  New  York  Citj 
publishers  was  expressed  by 
both  sides  on  Wedne.«day.  Nego¬ 
tiations  are  in  recess  until  next 
week.  Contracts  expire  Mwch 
30. 

The  recess  followed  an  lU 
night  session  Monday. 

In  a  telephone  interview  after 
he  had  returned  to  Colondii 
Springs  headquarters,  ITU 
President  Elmer  Brown  reaf¬ 
firmed  his  confidence  in  the  gaod 
faith  of  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Brown  said:  “The  really 
responsible  publishers  an 
anxious  to  reach  an  agreenm, 
and  are  hoping,  as  we  are,  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  any  disruption  of  any  kind* 

John  J.  Gaherin,  ])residentof 
the  Publishers  Association,  said 
he  shared  Mr.  Brown’s  optimisB. 

Mr.  Brown  disclosed  that  the 
question  of  the  union’s  shared 
increased  productivity  due  to 
new  equipment  and  processes  is 
being  left  to  “future  negotia¬ 
tions,”  after  there  is  exact 
knowledge  of  the  equipmest 
used. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  presideK 
of  the  New  York  local,  said  the 
publishers  had  suggested  that 
this  point  be  set  aside. 

Still  to  be  negotiated  row, 
Mr.  Powers  said,  is  the  use  of 
outside  tape  for  setting  market 
tables.  This  was  left  in  the 
1963  contract  to  a  joint  com 
mittee  which  failed  to  agree  anc 
was  referred  to  Samuel  Kagie 
of  San  Francisco  as  arbiter. 

“There  will  be  no  arbitratioo 
hearings,”  Mr.  Powers  said 
“This  must  be  negotiated.” 

Wage  increases  were  not  spe 
cifically  discussed  last  week.  Mi 
Gaherin  described  automation  u 
the  “head  pin”.  If  that  wen 
knocked  down,  all  other  mattffl 
could  be  resolved,  he  said. 


To  Our  Subscriber* 


in  the  U.S. 

So  we  may  comply  with  thi 
request  of  the  Post  Office  Dt 
partment,  please  send  us  tb 
ZIP  number  for  your  address 
We  suggest  you  cut  your  na® 
and  address  from  the  wrap] 
just  received,  mark  down 
ZIP  code  and  mail  it  to  EdB® 
&  PuBUSHER,  850  Third  AvenM 
New  York,  10022.  Thank  yC 
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UPI,  Guild 
Agree  After 
Strike  Time 

NefTotiations  passed  the  Mon- 
lay  (March  15)  midnight  dead- 
ine.  Agreement  had  not  been 
-eiched.  But  United  Press  In- 
ernational  management  and 
ffire  Sendee  Guild  representa- 
ves  agreeol  to  keep  talking.  Out 
if  those  talks  came  a  contract 
fhich  gives  UPI  newsmen  a  pay 
jtile  and  other  benefits  compar- 
ible  with  those  in  the  recently 
ipproved  Associated  Press 
jirrecment. 

The  contract  for  a  two-year 
jeriod  is  subject  to  ratification 
jy  UPI  members  of  the  WSG. 
.(spokesman  for  the  Guild  said 
in  Wednesday:  “We  are  pleased 
:liat  UPI  members  are  getting 
t  comparable  deal  in  most  re¬ 
spects  to  that  achieved  for  AP 
fuild  members.  The  UPI  nation- 
il  committee,  the  WSG  executive 
(ommittee  and  the  negotiating 
smmittee  are  recommending 
4at  the  contract  be  approved.” 
The  WSG  had  pressed  for  a 
1200  minimum  in  the  top  cate- 
wry.  The  agreement  provides 
for  the  following  wage  adjust- 
nents:  Effective  March  16,  all 
mployees  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  receive  the  same 
Jollar  increase  as  those  given 
•tP  employes  on  Jan.  1,  1965. 
Effective  June  16,  1965.  UPI’s 
linima,  where  behind  AP’s,  will 
Je  increased  to  parity.  These  in- 
freases  will  range  from  50  cents 
‘.0  S7..50  per  week. 

Parity  with  .4P 

Effective  March  16,  1966,  UPI 
l^*^itinima  and  general  wage  in- 


from  $164.50  to  $172:  March  16, 
1966,  to  $179;  Sept.  16,  1966,  to 
$180. 

The  agreement  also  included: 
Bureau  managers  to  be  exempt 
from  the  contract  if  they  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  two  or  more;  a 
25  cent  per  week  increase  in  the 
company’s  pension  contribution 
in  the  second  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract;  the  Sacramento,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Baltimore  Bu¬ 
reaus  elevated  from  group  II 


to  group  I;  an  increase  of  $2 
per  month  in  UPI  contributions 
to  hospitalization  premiums  in 
the  .second  year  of  the  contract ; 
a  5  percent  early-day  differen¬ 
tial  for  persons  with  “showup 
times”  after  4:30  A.M.  and 
before  6  A.M. 

The  question  of  reporters 
punching  tape  in  the  bureaus 
was  resolved  by  stipulating  that 
they  would  not  be  required  to 
produce  justified  lines. 


Reeb  Family 
Fund  Rises 
To  $20,000 

A  memorial  fund  for  the 
widow  and  four  children  of 
James  J.  Reeb,  Boston  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister  who  was  fatally 
beaten  by  white  racists  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  was  started  March 
12  by  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  a  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspaper. 

Later  14  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  announced 
they  were  making  it  possible 
for  their  readers  to  contribute 
to  the  Post-Herald  fund. 

By  March  18,  contributions 
totaled  $19,127.30. 

Of  this  total,  $5,186  had  been 
received  at  the  Post-Herald. 

Reporting  the  largest  re¬ 
sponse  outside  of  Birmingham 
was  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  $5,191.  The 
Washington  Daily  News  report¬ 
ed  $1,751.75;  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  $1,714.55;  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  $1,144;  Cincin- 


tiati  Post  &  Times-Star,  $1,107; 
and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  $785.50. 

The  Post-Herald  fund  was 
started  by  a  $1,000  contribution 
from  Birmingham  businessman, 
John  S.  Jemison  Jr.  “Since 
then,”  said  Editor  James  E. 
Mills,  “gifts  have  been  arriving 
not  only  from  readers,  but  from 
all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
from  overseas.” 

An  Army  Chaplain  in  Viet 
Nam  sent  $10.  A  little  girl  in 
the  labored  handwriting  of  a 
second  grader  \vrote:  “Dear 
Reeb  children:  here  are  all  my 
savings.”  Inside  her  letter  was 
a  $1  bill. 

Many  contributions,  Mr.  Mills 
said,  contain  messages  for  the 
Reeb  family.  These  are  being 
saved  for  presentation  later  on. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  and 
the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  were  asking  their  readers 
to  contribute  through  the 
Times’  fund. 

In  Knoxville,  Pittsburgh  and 
El  Paso  church  groups  took 
special  collections  and  turned 
the  money  over  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Station  to  Greet  Publishers 


trea.ses  will  advance  to  the  same  With  24-Hour  News  Service 


level  as  those  effective  in  the 
AP  contract  on  Jan.  1,  1966. 
Under  this  formula,  the  pay 
:  ^  ^Pnning  newsmen  and  pho- 
~  “  toirraphers  would  increase  from 
ion*  jg925  pej.  ^eek  to  $97.25;  effec- 
live  June  16,  to  $98.50;  and  ef- 
f**®  fective  March  16,  1966,  to 
'1102.50. 

The  top  minima  to  be  reached 
other  experience  classifica- 

fions  in  the  last  stepup  of  the 
vo-year  contract  are  as  follows : 
(The  Old  Minima) :  Second 
($96):  $110;  Third 

De|Tear:  ($107.50) :  $117.50; 

ourth  Year:  ($120.50):  $130; 
'fth  Year:  ($136.50):  $146; 
ixth  Year:  ($153.50) :  $163; 
rapp*  Seventh  Year  (group  I 
u  ti  -(ties):  Effective  March  16, 
065,  minimum  increased  from 
vcbK  to  $181.75;  March  16, 
£  1966,  to  $188.75;  Sept.  16,  1966, 

jo  $1M.  Seventh  Year  (Group 
1  cities) :  Effective  March  16, 
,  IO^DITOR  sc  publisher 


Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  will  greet  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  New  York 
April  19  with  a  “new  format” 
in  electronic  journalism  —  24 
hours  of  constant  newscasts. 

The  radical  change  from 
music -and -news  programming 
on  the  50,000-watt  station 
Westinghouse  bought  for  $10 
million  two  years  ago  may  even 
bring  the  capital  letters  INS 
back  into  the  picture  as  mean¬ 
ing  News  Service  (as  they  did 
when  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  was  in  business). 

Westinghouse  is  reverting  to 
a  tradition  of  news  service 
which  it  pioneered  with  station 
KDKA  in  Pittsburgh  when  it 
went  on  the  air  in  1920.  Now 
WINS,  sending  signals  over  a 
three-state  area  with  16  million 
population,  will  drop  its  disc 
jockeys  and  broadcast  “a  com- 
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plete  newspaper”  on  an  hourly 
schedule  basis  throughout  the 
day. 

Announcing  the  departure 
from  the  standard  radio  station 
service,  Donald  H.  McGannon, 
president  of  Westinghouse 
Group  W,  said  the  WINS  news¬ 
casts  will  make  use  of  a  great 
amount  of  “actuality  coverage” 
by  reporters  on  the  scene  of 
major  events  around  the  world. 
Basically  the  program  will  util¬ 
ize  a  large  portion  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  copy. 

When  Westinghouse  bought 
WINS  it  was  operating  a  “rip- 
and-read”  news  service.  The 
new  plan  contemplates  a  full 
report  on  news,  drama  criti¬ 
cism,  sports,  etc.  in  large  seg¬ 
ments  but  the  station  hopes  to 
maintain  its  present  income 
from  14  minutes  of  commercials 
in  each  hour. 


Copeland’s 
Atlanta  Offer 
Is  Withdrawn 

Lammot  DuPont  Copeland  Jr. 
lost  interest  in  the  newly- 
founded,  floundering  A  tlanta 
(Ga.)  Times  this  week  and 
withdrew  his  offer  to  inject 
$500,000  new  capital  into  the 
venture.  (E&P,  March  13). 

“It  was  a  very  gloomy  pic¬ 
ture  that  I  saw,”  Mr.  Copeland 
remarked. 

More  of  a  problem  than  the 
immediate  financial  difficulties 
of  the  new  paper  was  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  retail  merchants 
to  provide  any  real  support  for 
it,  Mr.  Copeland  said. 

His  withdrawal  of  a  proposal 
to  buy  $500,000  of  convertible 
debentures  in  a  new  company, 
in  return  for  60%  voting  con¬ 
trol,  was  announced  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  stockholders  in 
Atlanta  March  16. 

Judge  James  C.  Davis,  one 
of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
Times,  explained  that  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  required  a  matching  $500,- 
000  by  present  shareholders. 

Mr.  Copeland  later  told  E&P 
he  had  made  his  offer  on  the 
basis  of  unaudited  information. 

Judge  Davis  said  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  stockholders  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  out  a  new  deal 
with  Mr.  Copeland  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  declared  he  doubted  that 
further  negotiations  would  get 
any  place  as  far  he  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Copeland,  who  is  the  son 
of  the  president  of  the  DuPont 
Company  and  owns  two  news¬ 
papers  in  California,  admitted 
he  had  loaned  $100,000  to  help 
the  Times  a  few  months  ago. 
Asked  if  he  had  any  security 
for  the  loan,  he  replied,  “Oh, 
yes,  but  that’s  no  problem.” 

Stockholders  learned  at  the 
meeting  that  Atlanta  Times  Inc. 
had  accumulated  a  deficit  of  $2,- 
439,000  on  operating  revenue  of 
$1,995,000  up  to  Dec.  31,  1965. 
The  paper  began  publishing 
June  12. 

An  auditor  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  net  worth  on  Dec.  31  was 
$657,000.  The  deficit  for  1965 
to  date  amounts  to  $300,000. 

A  group  of  Georgia  conserva¬ 
tives  led  by  Judge  Davis  and 
Roscoe  Pickett,  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee, 
organized  the  venture  and  raised 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  sale  of  stock. 

While  the  Times  started  off 
with  circulation  of  160,000  it  is 
currently  selling  around  75,000 
copies  daily,  stockholders  were 
advised. 
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LBJ  in  Full 
Command  at 
Press  Parley 


Bv  Timothv  B.  Clark 


Washington 

President  Johnson,  acting  as 
his  own  press  secretary  and  tele¬ 
vision  director,  told  a  pratherinp: 
of  250  reporters  March  13  that 
the  time,  place  and  content  of 
the  Presidential  news  confer¬ 
ence  are  up  to  the  President  to 
determine.  But  he  said  he  plans 
to  have  at  least  one  conference 
a  month. 

It  was  a  chaotic  conference, 
or  series  of  conferences.  First 
the  President  introduced  Ala¬ 
bama  Gov.  George  Wallace  to 
reporters  and  live  tv  in  front  of 
the  west  wing  of  the  White 
House.  Then  tv  cameramen  were 
told  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
to  the  rose  garden  for  more  live 
coverage. 

This  came  as  a  surprise. 
Originally,  the  conference  had 
been  scheduled  in  the  President’s 
office.  Then  rumors  circulated 
that  it  had  been  moved  to  the 
East  Lounge.  Some  reporters, 
expecting  an  indoor  session,  had 
come  without  their  coats.  They 
grumbled  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on  and  shadows  lengthened,  LBJ 
appeared  without  a  topcoat. 


37lh  or  -Ibllt 


One  reporter  said  “This  is  the 
second  seated  press  conference 
in  the  rose  garden.  There  have 
been  others  here  though  .  .  ,  and 
down  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
bushes,  and  so  forth.”  The  Press 
Secretary’s  office  said  it  was  the 
37th  official  press  conference. 
But  the  President  said  it  was  the 
46th.  He  was  including  the 
ambulatory  briefings. 

It  was  announced,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  session,  that  re¬ 
porters  would  have  to  stay  an 
extra  15  minutes  after  the 
President  had  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks,  to  hear  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Nicholas  Katzenbach  ex¬ 
plain  the  administration’s  voting 
rights  proposals. 

The  session  began,  with  a 
prepared  statement  by  the 
President. 


asked  why  you  waited  to  have  a 
press  conference  and  make  a 
statement  until  late  Saturday 
afternoon?” 


Plans  One  a  Muiilli 


Gels  Iv  Cameras  Oul 


About  half  way  through  the 
question  and  answer  session, 
Washington  columnist  Doris 
Fleeson  got  up  and  asked  the 
President  a  question.  Either 
LBJ  didn’t  hear  it,  or  he  didn’t 
believe  it.  He  ask^  Miss  Flee- 
son  to  repeat  the  question. 

Said  Miss  Fleeson:  “I  said. 
Sir,  that  the  events  in  Selma 
occurred  la.st  Sunday,  and  I 


White  House  Sit-I  isiM 
A  Standoff  for  Press® 


The  President  did  not  appear 
to  be  happy  about  this  line  of 
questioning.  He  replied:  “I 
know  of  nothing  that  either  re¬ 
quired  or  justified  my  making  a 
statement  prior  to  the  time  that 
I  had  a  recommendation  to  make 
on  the  problem  that  was  facing 
us,  namely,  they  were  demon¬ 
strating  about  voting  rights, 
and  I  had  that  message  de¬ 
livered  to  me  only  a  few  hours 
ago.  I  have  reviewed  it,  and 
I  am  in  general  agreement  on 
what  I  am  going  to  send  to 
the  Congress.  It  happened  that 
I  had  time  this  afternoon  to 
review  it,  and  I  had  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  available  to  me. 

“I  think  the  President  should 
have  some  leeway  when  he  de¬ 
termines  to  have  press  confer¬ 
ences.  I  have  had  46  since  I 
have  been  President.  I  plan  to 
have  at  least  one  a  month.  But 
the  President  will  determine 
when  they  are  held,  where  they 
are  held,  and  what  subjects  he 
discusses.” 

Weather  aside,  conditions  were 
good  in  the  rose  garden.  Chairs 
had  been  set  up.  Eight  White 
House  staffers  circled  among  the 
reporters  with  microphones,  so 
that  questions  were  audible. 
Photographers,  after  the  usual 
30  seconds  in  front  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  given  the  run  of  the 
west  wing  roof,  and  they  made 
good  use  of  it. 


Bv  CarvI  Rivers 


Washington 

A  dozen  young  demonstrators 
brought  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  into  the  main  corridor  of 
the  White  House  last  week,  and 
the  invasion  caught  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Press  Office  by  surprise. 

Press  Secretary  George  Reedy 
first  learned  that  the  sit-in  was 
underway  on  Thursday  (March 
1 1 )  during  the  morning  briefing 
for  newsmen  in  his  office.  Re¬ 
porters  rever.sed  the  usual  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  information 
by  telling  Mr.  Reedy  there  were 
reports  that  demonstrators  had 
infiltrated  the  tourist  line  in 
the  executive  mansion. 

Reporters  asked  for  details 
about  the  sit-in  several  times 
before  getting  a  reaction  from 
Mr.  Reedy.  The  press  secretary 
made  a  telephone  call  after  this 
series  of  questions  from  re¬ 
porters  : 

“Q:  Would  you  find  out  yes 
or  no  if  there  are  sit-downers 
in  the  White  House  now? 

Q:  I  mean,  could  you  call  the 
police  or  somebody  and  find  out? 

Q:  Could  we  find  out  right 
now,  George?” 


He  Winced  and  Gulped 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  the  President  introduced 
Mr.  Katzenbach.  NBC  had  been 
covering  the  conference  on  live 
tv,  and  the  cameras  were  still 


Mr.  Katzenbach:  “This  is  on 
a  background  basis.” 

The  press:  “On  live  tv?” 

The  President:  “Please,  folks, 
let’s  don’t  take  up  time;  cut  off 
your  cameras  and  television, 
please.  Let  Mr.  Katzenbach  go 
ahead.  Some  of  the  reporters 
are  very  anxious  to  meet  a  dead¬ 
line.  We  try  to  be  cooperative 
with  you.  Would  NBC  cameras 
cut  over  there,  and  let’s  move  out 
of  the  way.” 

When  the  Attorney  General 
was  finished  speaking,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  made  a  few  additional 
remarks.  There  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  about  what  was  on  and 
what  was  off  the  record,  though 
White  House  press  officials  clari¬ 
fied  the  matter. 


The  President  concluded  with 
“We  thank  you  for  enduring  us 
this  afternoon.” 

And*  the  press  said  “Thank 
you,  Mr.  President.” 


sit-ins — heard  but  niseen— ■ 
fused  to  accede  to  vequeeti  J 
White  House  police  that  tiit{ 
leave.  During  the  aftemooa,^ 
President  met  with  a  groi^j 
Negro  publishers,  and  sefm; 
of  the  publishers  talked  to 
men  in  the  lobby  after  thee^. 
ing.  Frank  L.  Stanley  Sr., 
Usher  of  the  Louisville  Defnigl 
.said  the  President  complihal 
about  “the  demonstrators  Ikt 
are  in  my  home  right  n«* 
Thomas  W.  Young  of  the/Kir- 
folk  Journal  and  Guide  saiiUK 
President  appeared  “conces^^ 
perturbed  and  fru-strated"* 
the  sit-in. 


Negro  Publishers  Vnniih 


Newsmen  later  debated  the 
secretary’s  reaction  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  the  reports  of  a  White 
House  sit-in  were  accurate. 

“He  winced,”  said  one  re¬ 
porter.  “No,  I  think  he  gulped, 
but  I  don’t  think  he  quivered,” 
said  another.  “He  quivered  a 
little  bit,”  a  third  reporter  said. 
All  agreed  that  Mr.  Reedy 
“looked  a  little  wan”  as  he  made 
the  telephone  call. 

Mr.  Reedy  got  the  information 
on  the  sit-in  during  the  briefing 
and  he  told  newsmen  that  a 
dozen  demonstrators,  both  Negro 
and  w’hite,  were  in  the  main 
corridor  of  the  White  House  and 
were  singing  songs,  including, 
“We  shall  not  be  moved.”  He 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  President  was  aware  of 
the  sit-in  or  whether  the  demon- 
.strators  had  demanded  to  see 
the  President. 

Reporters  requested  that  a 
pool  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
mansion,  a  request  that  was 
refused  a  few  minutes  later.  Mr. 
Reedy  said  he  would  return  in  a 
few  minutes  with  more  infor¬ 
mation,  but  reporters  complained 
that  no  more  details  were  given 
out  until  the  afternoon  briefing. 

Most  of  the  reporters  milled 
around  in  the  lobby  of  the  West 
wing  of  the  mansion  while  the 


The  publishers  were  schedukd  {. 
to  talk  before  the  televin*  ;U 
cameras  set  up  outside  the  door  4 
of  the  White  House,  but  re  n 
porters  said  they  were  whijkid 
away  by  the  .staff  of  the  pres 
office  before  they  could  get  to 
the  cameras. 

The  first  question  asked  of 
Mr.  Reedy  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion  was  on  this  subject.  A  re 
porter  asked,  “George,  couldyoc 
tell  us  what  happened  to  tie  'I  -m 
Negro  publishers?  They  sak 
they  were  going  to  talk  befoR 
the  cameras  and  they  mow  or 
less  vanished.  What  happened?  ..portoi 
The  press  secretary  answered 
“That  w'as  between  you  an 
them.”  Newsmen  concluded  tk 
the  publishers  had  been  usher- 
out  a  back  entrance  so  that  tV  j 
“concerned,  perturbed  and  fne 
trated”  quote  would  not  be  fr  ipp^rt 
peated  over  the  television  nee 
works.  A  CO 

Later  in  the  afternoon  twoc:  ,.q 

the  demonstrators  left  ‘IVork  cc 
White  House  with  a  note  fren 
the  remaining  sit-downers.  I 
read  in  part,  “We  are  now  inti'  ;  ^ 
White  House  and  we  are  plaa  ^ 
ning  to  stay.  We  feel  as  thon? 
nobody  knows  we  are  heR  fjjig 
Please  do  the  following  for  c  -.y 
Get  a  party  to  find  out  st( 

we  are  from  the  outside.  Call  c' 
notify  all  press.  Send  us  a  ni«  ^ 
sage  about  what’s  going  on.  ^ 

New'smen  at  the  White  Ho;”-  o 
waiting  for  the  press  office  i'  (y  jj, 
release  more  information,  tlie  prs 
restive  as  deadlines  came  offer 

went.  Shortly  before  5  p.m.  tht 

made  a  nearly  word-for-wf‘:  Not» 


copy  of  the  note  the 
strators  had  written,  and  sa« 
in  to  Mr.  Reedy.  “It  was 
that  we  didn’t  have  to 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Civic  Group  Picks  Up 
‘Crisis’  Report  Task 


THE  CRUSADERS — Idea  men  behind  fhe  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
exposure  of  city  problems  meet  in  the  editorial  sanctum:  Left  to  right — 
Murray  Weiss,  managing  editor;  Richard  C.  Wald,  associate  editor; 
John  Hay  Whitney,  editor-in-chief;  Walter  N.  Thayer,  president;  and 
James  G.  Bellows,,  editor. 


A  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
’  portorial  probe  of  the  city  has 
-ached  a  turning  point. 

Started  Jan.  25  after  six 
»nths  of  preparation  and  run 
-ily  since  then  under  the  head- 
cl'.  “New  York  City  in  Crisis,” 
p  series  has  now  enlisted  the 
^^pport  of  industry  and  labor 
'  ader.-:. 

A  committee  of  14  selected 
?  rn  70  chief  executives  of  New 
lork  corporations  met  this  week 
'  form  a  i)rivate  corporation 
M  stem  and  build  hack  the  city’s 
'>s  of  factories  that  the  news- 
Kipcr  estimated  had  cost  100,- 
""  jobs  for  unskilled  workers. 
This  move  was  characterized 
w  the  Herald  Tribune  as  “the 
hst  step  in  an  effort  that  may 
■xpand  to  take  in  the  whole 
™nee  of  municipal  problems.” 
The  original  indictment  listed 
■■  critical  counts  facing  the 
’i'y.  Included  among  them  was 
tp  press,  which  was  described 
■s  offering  “little  sustained,  con¬ 
structive  criticism.” 

Noted  as  an  exception  was  a 
hard-hitting  article”  in  the 
that  “brought  about  im¬ 
mediate  concern  and  momentary 
“diffnation  when  it  appeared  in 
!9.j')  ” 


“But,  in  the  long  run  without 
the  support  of  the  city’s  other 
papers  and  magazines,  it  ac¬ 
complished  little,”  the  Herald 
Tribune  stated.  “The  same  ad¬ 
ministration  sits  in  City  Hall, 
seemingly  more  secure  than  ever 
before,  and,  if  the  corruption 
and  scandal  are  no  longer  as 
extensive  or  as  obvious,  the 
problems  of  the  city  are  a  great 
deal  worse.” 

Uncovering  the  problems  were 
a  team  of  four — Barry  Got- 
tehrer,  Barrett  McGurn,  Mar¬ 
shall  Peck  and  Claude  Lewis. 
They  spent  the  last  half  of  1964 
investigating  what  they  termed 
*“the  deeply  disturbing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  city  in  crisis.”  To 
the  first  group  of  reporters  were 
recently  added  Tim  Hutchins 
and  Alfonso  Narvaez.  Now 
other  staff  writers  are  contrib¬ 
uting  articles. 

Through  two  special  tele¬ 
phones  installed  to  take  tips 
from  readers,  other  situations 
have  been  uncovered  and  some 
immediately  solved.  Calls 
mounted  into  the  hundreds 
daily,  Mr.  Gottehrer  said.  Of 
the  more  than  2,000  letters  re¬ 
ceived,  he  estimated  only  five 
percent  were  from  cranks. 


Murray  Weiss,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  district  men  had  been 
stimulated  and  enlisted  to  un¬ 
cover  other  facts  for  the  series. 

“It  is  not  a  circulation- 
rouser,”  Mr.  Weiss  said.  “That 
was  not  its  objective.  We  set  out 
to  accomplish  .something,  and 
hope  we  have.  We  also  hope 
further  results  will  be  even 
more  important.” 

Besides  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee-of-14,  sparked  by  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  series 
lias  motivated  requests  for  two 
City  Council  investigations. 

On  March  15,  Mr.  Weiss  ac¬ 
cepted  an  award  from  the  City 
Club  of  New  York.  Called  the 
Ad  Perfectiorem  Urbem  Award, 
it  has  been  presented  to  12  in¬ 
dividuals  in  its  73-year  history, 
and  never  before  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  the  paper,  James 
Bellows,  editor,  accepted  another 
award  from  the  Brooklyn  School 
of  Urban  Affairs  of  Long  Island 
University. 

“We  seem  to  have  awakened 
the  power  elite  of  the  city,”  said 
Mr.  Gottehrer.  “These  people, 
who  can  do  something  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evils,  have  long  been 
aware  that  they  exist,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  they  have 


joined  together  to  try  to  do 
something  about  them.” 

Idea  from  Conference 

The  idea  of  the  series  grew 
out  of  an  editorial  conference 
attended  by  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor-in-chief  and  publisher; 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president; 
Mr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Weiss,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Richard  C. 
Wald,  associate  editor. 

On  Feb.  16,  1964  Mr.  McGurn 
was  assigned  to  interview  civic, 
educational,  political,  and  relig¬ 
ious  leaders  of  the  city.  Mainly 
two  questions  were  asked:  Did 
they  think  the  city  faced  a 
crisis?  and  did  they  think  the 
Herald  Tribune  could  lie  of  help 
in  meeting  it? 

In  a  150-page  report  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gurn  said  there  was  affirmative 
agreement  on  both  points.  In 
August  the  reportorial  team 
started  work. 

Of  the  many  quotations  he 
assembled  for  the  series,  Mr. 
Gottehrer  singled  out  one  from 
Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  professor  of 
psychology  City  University  of 
New  York: 

“It  is  not  corruption  that  is 
killing  the  city.  New  York  is 
dying  from  creeping  dryrot, 
steadily  increasing  blight  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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The  Exciting  Talents  of  a  New  Generation 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  on  some  of  the  young,  imaginative 
talent  working  on  newspaper  photo  staffs.  Singly,  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  impact  in  their  own  areas.  Collectively,  they  are  making 
an  impact  on  the  whole  field  of  photojournalism  as  they  lead  a 
new  generation  of  photogra/phers  to  experimental,  exciting  heights 
of  pictorial  newspaper  reporting. 
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When  Tom  DeFeo,  a  28-year-old  photographer  for  the  Ce; 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune,  talks  about  news  photegnphy, 
his  words  turn  on  the  phrase  “thinking  pictures.” 

“A  telling  photograph  must  communicate  in  a  single  stat^ 
ment,”  Tom  says,  “in  an  interpretation  of  what  the  photographer 
has  seen.  To  think  pictures,  you  should  live  pictures. 

“Your  eye  should  be  a  constant  reminder  to  your  brain.  There 
should  be  instantaneous  reaction  from  the  eyes’  transmission  to 
the  mind.  If  you  are  even  for  one  second  excited  by  somethhi 
you  have  seen,  or  the  least  bit  curious — then  let  your  canen 
record  that  sight.  If  you  can  build  up  an  unquenchable  appetite 
for  your  cameras  to  record,  then  you  are  thinking  pie1mt’\ 

Tom  offers  this  advice  for  spotting  pictures  in  everyday  (»• 
currences: 

“Be  alert!  Is  something  unusual?  Can  it  be  made  more  iater 
esting?  Challenge  yourself.  If  it  has  been  done  before  and  mst 
be  done  again,  make  it  better. 

“Leam  to  use  camera  equipment  automatically.  Don’t  be  pre¬ 
occupied.  Close  your  mind  to  everything  but  what  you  have  be 
fore  you. 

“Will  the  picture  stand  without  words  by  itself?  If  not,  Ikt 
it’s  not  right.  Do  it  over  ag^ain  as  many  times  as  needed  f« 
maximum  effect.  Take  pride  in  constant  improvement  on  the 
picture — from  the  idea  through  shooting,  cropping,  printing,  eto 

“Sell  your  product.  Make  the  idea  plain  to  the  editor  in  tb 
picture  and  story  or  cutline.  Don’t  shortchange  editors  witi 
sketchy  cutlines. 

“Be  firm  and  direct  with  subjects.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  re-arraap 
your  subject  and  NEVER  take  no  for  an  answer. 

“Ask  the  who,  what,  where,  when,  how  and  why  of  your  ml* 
ject  beforehand.” 

Tom  DeFeo  sees  the  cameras  a  vehicle  for  anyone  seddn? 
fame  or  fortune.  “No  challenge  is  greater  than  that  of  the  nW 
photographer  who  seeks  to  become  a  true  photojournalist,”  he  sip 

Tom  bMame  interested  in  news  photography  in  1953  whealu 
became  a  mailer  in  the  wirephoto  office  of  the  Associated  Prt* 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bureau.  Tom  worked  with  the  photographU 
and  did  some  photo  stringing  for  AP  before  he  left  there  in 

His  first  staff  photo  job  was  on  the  Leavenworth  (Kans.)  Tvm 
which  Tom  describes  as  a  “small  but  photo-minded  daily”  of  12,® 
circulation.  He  remained  there  three  years. 

In  1961,  Tom  joined  the  Register  &  Tribune.  He  is  currd 
president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Photographers  Association.  In  IW 
Tom  took  six  out  of  eight  first  place  awards,  plus  the  sweepstaka 
in  the  Association’s  annual  photo  contest. 

“After  10  years  of  working  in  news  photography,”  Tom  reflecto 
“my  mind  has  just  begun  to  function  clearly.  I  have  just  begun  ti 
think  pictures. 

“The  term  photo  journalist  has  been  too  freely  applied  to  ta 
average  in  our  profession.  There  are  few  true  photojoumal® 
There  are  even  fewer  in  the  newspaper  ranks. 

“I  would  like  to  someday  have  the  title  photojoumalist." 
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On  these  two  pages  are  examples  of  Tom  De- 
Feo’s  approach  to  “thinking  pictures.” 

The  one  on  the  upper  lefthand  page,  from  a 
Register  &  Tribune  photo  story,  shows  a  well- 
behaved  toy  collie  who  had  the  run  of  a  local 
parochial  school. 

The  Amish  elder  on  the  opposite  page  was 
caught  unawares  during  his  appearance  in  court 
over  Amish  school  children  being  taught  by  non- 
certified  Amish  teachers.  Tom  says  the  camera- 
shy  Amish  are  “delightful  photo  subjects.” 

The  picture  above  right  was  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  travelling  Canadian  Ballet  Company. 
Tom  became  entranced  with  the  precision  move¬ 
ments  of  the  trio  as  they  maneuvered  their  bodies 
like  puppets  under  the  arc  lights.  He  found  a 
position  backstage,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
an  irate  stage  manager,  and  made  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Tom  says  this  picture  isn’t  one  of  his 
best  but  for  some  reason  it  intrigues  him. 

The  picture  above  left  was  taken  at  the 
Spirit  Lake  region,  Iowa’s  only  real  summer 
resort  area,  a  week  before  the  season  opened. 
Tom’s  assignment  was  to  accompany  a  reporter 
for  a  “quiet  before  the  storm  of  vacationers” 
picture.  Tom  shot  several  hundred  exposures 
during  the  day  but  felt  he  hadn’t  yet  illustrated 
the  story.  Then,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  saw 
some  local  children  getting  the  jump  on  the 
tourists.  The  unusual  form  of  the  scene  called 
for  a  high-contrast  print. 

The  picture  on  the  left  is  one  of  a  remarkable 
series.  A  14-year-old  girl  and  her  26-year-old 
boyfriend  became  the  focal  point  of  a  two-state 
manhunt  after  they  had  allegedly  robbed  a  serv¬ 
ice  station  and  eluded  the  law  for  almost  a  full 
day.  Their  capture  took  place  in  a  peaceful  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  gprl  was  pulled  exhausted  from  a 
muddy  ditch.  She  displayed  tears,  then  anger 
(all  caught  by  Tom’s  camera),  then  collapsed 
into  the  arms  of  a  highway  patrolman,  crying; 
“I  want  my  mama.” 
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Problems  of  Press 


Discussed  by  Panel 


Four  members  of  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  the  New  York  City 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic 
society,*  were  honored  at  a 
dinner  March  10  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  national  honors  bestowed 
on  them  at  the  Kansas  City 
SDX  convention. 

The  four  men  were  Rol)ert  J. 
Cavagnaro,  general  executive  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  was 
given  the  Wells  Memorial  Key, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  highest  honor 
to  a  member;  Turner  Catledge, 
executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  PUBLISHER;  Vermont  C.  Roys¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  all  of  whom  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  Fellows  of  SDX  at  the 
national  meeting. 

The  national  leaders  in  jour¬ 
nalism  formed  a  panel  and  were 
questioned  about  current  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  profession  by 
four  students  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  members  of  the 
Columbia  .sub-chapter  of  SDX. 


(jvil  Right!. 


Mr.  Cavagnaro  was  asked 
about  automation  in  the  news 
services.  He  replied: 

“The  result  is  no  Itetter  than 
the  information  that  is  fed  into 
computers.  It  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  material  you  put 
in.  We  have  three  computers  in 
the  AP — two  in  financial  news 
and  one  in  sports  and  general 
news.  In  15  minutes  we  had 
tables  on  the  election  and  trans¬ 
mitted  them  at  13(1  lines  a 
minute.’’ 

Mr.  Catledge  was  asked  alxiut 
the  possibilities  for  facsimile 
newspapers.  He  answered: 

“The  prospects  are  that  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  a  general 
newspaper  will  come  slowly.  The 
gener,al  newspaper  is  a  product 
of  its  own  community;  it  grows 
out  of  its  own  community,  its 
ambitions  and  traditions.  Our 
owm  ("xperience  with  a  West 
Coast  edition  of  the  Times  bears 
this  out.’’ 


M’ide  Culiiiiiii!. 


Mr.  Catledge  was  asked  about 
the  coverage  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  by  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  His  reply: 

“I  really  could  not  answer 
because  I  have  not  read  many 
of  the  Southern  papers.  Some 
were  good  and  some  were 


Mr.  Brown  was  asked  how 
general  are  demands  for  auto¬ 
mation  over  the  country  and 
about  the  dispute  over  automa¬ 
tion  in  current  New  York  City 
union  contract  negotiations.  He 
answered : 


“Computers  are  being  used 
by  some  newspapers,  about  half 
of  them  non-union.  New  York 
publishers  want  to  adopt  any 
device  that  will  make  their 
plants  more  efficient.  They  w’ant 
to  do  what  is  being  done  else¬ 
where.  They  have  promi.sed  not 
to  fire  anybody;  they  made  the 
.same  offer  two  years  ago  in 
negotiations  about  use  of  per¬ 
forated  tape  and  no  employes 
were  discharged.  Any  reduction 
in  the  work  force  would  be  by 
attrition  only.  The  history  of 
automation  is  that  it  produces 
more  jobs — not  fewer.  I  think 
that  what  would  happen  in  the 
publishing  business  is  that  more 
economies  would  mean  more 


newspapers,  more  copies,  more 
jobs  for  all.  There  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  automation 
in  newspapers.” 


A«  a  ni 
ipmercia 

'FIRST'  TO  THE  TAPE — The  symbol  FOB  (for  Foote,  Cone  &  BeMi*])  Cit; 
appeared  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  March  IS.  It's  the  (ini td.  gni( 
vertising  agency  ever  to  have  its  shares  listed  on  the  Big  Board,  h-  ^ 
ticipating  in  the  opening  trading  ceremonies  (left  to  right)  were:  Rokid  ' 

F.  Carney,  FCB  chairman;  Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  bchaeat; 

Rolland  W.  Taylor,  FCB  president;  and  Herbert  W.  Sierck,  stock  bnW.  Lawreni 

—  «ttor  of 

U  ainl  Stevenson  Nominated  for  director  from  irtment 

a*  Amina  .*  cities  of  less  than  .50,000  popn-  linkers 

At  ANPA  Convention  lation ;  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  fin  iat  the  i 
e  American  Newspaper  Brunswick  (N,  J.)  Paily  Homt  icrease  f 


The  American  Newspaper 


Publishers  Association  is  draw-  News,  and  J.  M.  Mc('!lelland  Jr, 


ing  from  the  United  Nations 
for  guest  speakers  at  the  annual 


Longview  (Wash.)  Da%  Xem*. l355 —  1 
The  terms  of  Kenneth  Mit  lflBOt  oi 


convention  next  month  in  the  Donald  of  the  Des  Afomoloiisecutiv 


Mr.  Brow'n  was  asked  if  the 
example  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  changing  its  format 
to  a  five-column  page  with  16- 
pica  columns  is  likely  to  become 
a  trend.  He  replied: 

“Any  such  changes  will  be 
gradual.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  has  tried  a  six-column 
page  and  a  few’  others  have 
w’idened  their  columns,  but  it’s 
too  early  to  say  that  there  is  a 
trend.” 

Mr.  Royster  was  asked  about 
complaints  that  television  re¬ 
porters  and  technicians  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  floor  of  national 
political  conventions  disrupt  the 
proceedings.  He  replied: 

“There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tw’een  a  reporter  getting  infor¬ 
mation  and  getting  into  partici¬ 
pation.  He  does  not  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  caucus  of  a  dele¬ 
gation.  Delegates  can’t  talk 
freely  to  one  another  if  a  micro¬ 
phone  is  shoved  into  their  faces.” 

Mr.  Cavagnaro  was  asked  if 
the  new’s  serv’ices  have  too  few 
correspondents  in  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  Africa  and  too 
many  in  Europe.  He  answered: 

“Emphasis  is  placed  on  having 
personnel  in  critical  areas.  We 
have  adequate  numbers  over  the 
w’orld  at  present.  Reserves  are 
ready  to  move  around.  It’s  like 
a  game  of  chess;  you  have  to 
anticipate  events  and  move 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Tribune  and  John  W.  Runyon  of  -.nk  first 

Secretary-General  U  Thant  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  expire,  -um.  Te 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  They  were  not  eligible  for  re  jce,  beir 
address  the  first  ANPA  conven-  nomination.  asters,  s] 

tion  luncheon  Wednesday,  April  •  ail,  and 

21.  Weekly  Ceases  In  Nev 

Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven-  :enry,  vi 

.son,  U.  S.  representative  at  the  ,  J.ean,  N.  i  j  niarke 

U.  N.,  will  speak  at  the  annual  ^he  Clean  News,  weekly  nei^ 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  ceased  puli. 

vertising  April  22.  ‘;?tion,  Thursday,  March  11 

Myron  T.  Low’d,  publisher,  sud  ,  . 


address  the  first  ANPA  conven-  nomination, 
tion  luncheon  Wednesday,  April 
21.  Weekly  ( 

Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  U.  S.  representative  at  the  , 

U.  N.,  will  speak  at  the  annual  ® 

dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  P^P^*' 
vertising  April  22. 


Romnev  at  .AP  l.uiiclieoii 


!:is  year 
laced  ai 


_  the  company  w’ants  to  derotfl 

Michigan  Governor  George  facilities  to  the  nrintiMl^““J 


„  .,,  , ,  ,  ,  all  its  facilities  to  the  printiiig| 

Romney  will  address  the  annua  business.  Glean  has  a  daily 
luncheon  of  the  Associated  newspaper,  the  Times-HeraU. 
Press  April  19  at  the  Waldorf-  ^ 

Astoria  Hotel.  The  luncheon 

follows  the  annual  meeting  of  terfaisoil  Cstatf 
members  of  the  AP.  MlLWAl'KE 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  4,^  estate  valued  at  $620,01? 
Associated  Press  and  president  ^vas  left  by  J.  Donald  Ferpnison. 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  will  former  president  of  the  Jour- 
preside  at  both  the  luncheon  and  ^al  Company,  according  to  at 
the  meeting.  inventory  filed  in  probate  court 

The  agenda  at  the  meeting  here.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  rt- 
includes  election  of  six  members  tirement  when  he  died  June  22, 
of  the  18-man  board  of  directors,  j()g4  jhe  age  of  74. 
action  on  applications  of  13  ^ 

new’spapers  for  associate  or  , 

regular  membership  and  re-  Circulator  Named 
ports  on  AP  affairs.  Richard  Osterloh,  a-ssistarit 

Those  nominated  for  election  circulation  manager  of  the 
or  re-election  to  three-year  Orange  County  Evening  Ntif'j 
terms  on  the  board  are:  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  has  tetj 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  named  circulation  manager  oil 
Times;  James  S.  Copley,  San  the  Whittier  (Calif.) 

Diego  Union;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  News. 

Minneapolis  Tribune;  Frank  A.  • 

Daniels,  Raleigh  Times;  Joe  M.  jsleyada  Papers  Sold 
Dealey,  Dallas  Morning  News;  * 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  The  daily  Humboldt  Star  ^^'^ 
News;  Robert  McLean,  Phila-  weekly  Battle  Mountain  .''(’W. 
delphia  Bulletin;  John  H.  Perry  at  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  has 
Jr.,  West  Palm  Beach  Post;  sold  to  William  Fagan,  formerl; 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  of  Derby,  Kan.,  by  Robert  k 
Tribune;  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Davis,  the  owner  since  Sept  1- 
Providence  Journal.  1963. 


Ferfjusoii  Estate 


MlLWAl'KE 

.An  estate  valued  at  $620,01? 


1964,  at  the  age  of  74. 


Mr.  Cavagnaro  then  w’as 
asked  about  interpretive  report¬ 
ing.  He»  replied: 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Circulator  Named 

Richard  Osterloh,  a.ssistar: 


Nevada  Papers  Sold 

The  daily  Humboldt  Star  i 
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ommercial  Banks  Raise  Ads 
o  $228,000,000  for  1965 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Clicckt 

and 

the  tingle  girl 


people.  Results  then  showed  that 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
stood  slijfhtly  ahead  of  First 
National  City  in  the  awareness 
of  people  toward  the  then  tv 
advertising.  By  next  month  an¬ 
other  survey  will  show  what  the 
change  to  newspapers  has  ac¬ 
complished,  Mr.  Henry  said. 

In  switching  to  newspapers 
from  tv  First  National  City  was 
in  keeping  with  the  national 
picture  which  showed  that  out 
of  5,280  banks  participating  in 
the  survey,  4,388  considered 
newspapers  the  number  one  me¬ 
dium,  while  only  747  relied  on 
tv. 

Nationally,  according  to  the 
ABA  survey,  there  were  65 
banks  investing  from  $200,000 
to  more  than  $2,500,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Appropriations  of  six 
banks  were  in  excess  of  $2,500,- 
000. 


iipspapers  dominant  in  the  posters  and  in-bank  counter  dis- 
::gj[est  campaign  in  its  history,  plays  right  down  to  large 
Lawrence  N.  Van  Doren,  di-  checked  buttons  worn  by  person- 
«ior  of  the  advertising  de-  nel  in  the  bank’s  143  branches, 
artment  of  the  American  The  same  personnel  were  pro- 
!inker.s  Association,  revealed  vided  with  broadsides  explain- 
sat  the  nation’s  banks  plan  to  ing  and  illustrating  the  cam- 
jcrease  their  1965  advertising  paign  under  the  heading  “Domi- 
svestment  by  $24,000,000  over  nance  in  newspapers  every  sin- 
—  12  times  the  increase  gle  week  throughout  1965.”  The 
'  1964  over  1963.  For  the  20th  newspapers  were  listed  that 
OTsecutive  year  newspapers  carry  the  ads  —  “sometimes  as 
ink  first  as  the  favorite  me-  many  as  16  insertions  in  a  six- 
Television  is  in  eighth  day  period.” 
are.  being  passed  by  billboards,  “Audience?”  the  broadside’s 
■  sters.  specialties,  radio,  direct  text  continued,  “More  than  eight 
ail,  and  calendars.  out  of  10  adults  in  the  New 

In  New  York  City,  T.  Jack  York  area  read  one  or  more  of 
•enry,  vicepresident  in  charge  these  daily  papers.  In  a  dra- 
f  marketing  and  advertising  matic  departure  from  past  ad- 
ir  First  National  City,  said  vertising  strategy,  we’ll  domi- 
;ere  was  no  question  but  that  nate  this  single  important  me- 
■is  year’s  campaign  was  the  dium  with  ads  that  cover  all 
iSfgest  the  bank  has  ever  banking  services  —  a  variety 
iced,  and  25%  ahead  of  1964.  of  approaches  to  checking,  sav- 
Scheduled  through  Batten,  ings,  auto  loans,  personal  loans, 
lirton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  are  home  mortgages. 

Xi,OflO  lines  in  New  York’s  .  ,  .  , , 

Anylhing  lake  It’ 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CITYj 


Wide  screen  techni 


Boola  BooU  Moola 


!  '  Raymond  F.  Gomber 

:  President 

i  i  Milwaukee 

j  Election  of  Raymond  F. 

j  Gomber,  47,  as  president  and 

snsirlEiri  |  chief  executive  officer  of  Klau- 

!  Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Inc.,  was 

announced  this  week  by  tha 
firm’s  board  of  directors.  He  fills 
the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death 
tIKVr  N  VIIONAI.  CITY.  of  George  J.  Callos. 

_ _  board  also  announced  th* 

Chatty  banker 

heim,  50,  to  the  position  of  ex¬ 
homes  approximately  22  times  ecutive  vicepresident, 
each  month.  That’s  impact!”  Mr.  Gomber  is  only  the  fifth 
This  kind  of  action  reflects  president  of  the  agency  in  58 
Mr.  Henry’s  background.  He  years.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the 
came  to  First  National  City  two  advertising  business, 
years  ago  from  the  position  of  „  ,  ,  wr  •  i. 

administrative  vicepresident  of  Basford  to  Wesiinghouse 

McCann-Erickson.  He  was  with  a  native  of  New  York,  he 
that  agency  six  years.  Before  joined  G.  M.  Basford  Co.  as  an 


sooert  foreman,  executive  vice- 
prwident.  It  is  running  twice 
feekly  in  varying  sizes.  Ed 
fejMillan  is  account  supervisor 


Eld  Larry  Johnson,  account  ex- 

utive. 

“The  principal  banks  of  New 
nrk  City  have  lately  been  put- 
rie  a  great  deal  of  money  into 
K"  Mr.  Henry  said.  “We  felt 
Mould  be  appropriate  for  us 
|o  be  dominant  this  year  by  con- 
Ntrating  in  newspapers.” 

I  Rarely  if  ever  has  bank  ad- 
^rtising  been  so  comprehen- 
Rly  marketed  and  merchan- 
psed  as  is  this  year’s  promo- 
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Report  Keeps 
Stores  Alert 
ToPromotion 

Macy’s  may  not  tell  Gimbel’s 
but  the  New  York  Postt  is  tell¬ 
ing:  them  both,  as  well  as  Alex¬ 
ander’s,  Klein’s,  Korvette  and 
the  rest  of  New  York’s  retail 
stores. 

A  monthly  service  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  the  Post  enables  each 
retail  store  adv'ertiser  to  see  how 
heavily  his  competitors  are  ad¬ 
vertising  the  month’s  “most 
promoted  items”  in  New  York’s 
metropolitan  dailies. 

Advertising:  Manager  Daniel 
L.  Lionel  reports  that  the  new 
service  has  increased  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  advertising  sales¬ 
men  by  enabling  them  to  pin¬ 
point  merchandise  areas  every 
month  where  a  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  stepped  up  to 
meet  the  competition. 

All  N.Y.  Papers  Benefit 

“These  reports  are  primarily 
a  service  to  help  retailers  make 
the  best  use  of  their  advertising 
dollars,”  Mr.  Lionel  said.  “If 
they  contribute  to  this  objective, 
all  New  York  newspapers  should 
benefit.” 

Based  upon  data  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Post  by  the 
George  Neustadt  Linage  Meas¬ 
urement  Service,  the  reports  list 
“Most  Promoted  Items”  in 
women’s  wear,  men’s  wear  and 
home  furnishings  and  appli¬ 
ances,  based  on  each  month’s 
percentage  of  the  annual  total 
in  New  York  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Individual  reports  on  selected 
soft  goods  and  hard  goods  items 
rank  the  10  leading  retailers 
according  to  the  advertising 
linage  placed  in  New  York 
newspapers  to  promote  each 
item.  The  reports  also  show  the 
month’s  percentage  of  each 
store’s  total  annual  linage  for 
the  merchandise  items  included. 

No  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  department  stores  and 
other  retailers  such  as  discount 
houses  and  specialty  stores. 
Volume  of  linage  for  specific 
merchandise  is  the  sole  criterion 
for  inclusion  in  the  reports. 
Thus  Macy’s  and  Abraham  & 
Straus  can  compare  the  linage 
they  place  to  promote  specific 
merchandise  with  that  of  such 
stores  as  Korvette,  Alexander’s, 
Klein’s,  Bonwit  Teller,  Penning¬ 
ton  or  Churchill’s. 

Each  month’s  reports  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  stores  about  six  weeks 
in  advance,  based  upon  George 
Neustadt  linage  figures  for  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


Markup  Desi 
In  Ad  E^ep’t 
Cuts  Errors 


Manchester,  N.! 

To  eliminate  many  of  t 
errors  before  copy  teaches  tr 
composing  room,  the  Mancknu 
Union  Leader  ha.s  moved  ti 
composing  room  mark-up  nia 
into  the  advertising  departmer; 

David  P.  Bliven,  advertisir. 
director  of  the  Union  Leadt: 
said  placing  the  mark-up  man 
desk  adjacent  to  the  advertisins 
desk  made  many  of  the  difficn! 
ties  that  normally  arise  lietr,;; 
the  ad  department  and  the  coj.. 
posing  room  disappear. 

This  was  true,  he  said,  'espt 

CENTER  SPREAD  in  editorial  style  is  used  by  Hess  department  store  where  men  handling  tr.i 

store  of  Allentown,  Pa.  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  magazine  section.  were  tramps  or  less  a- 

Honoring  Hess  as  the  first  department  store  to  use  the  spread,  James  perienced  than  the^^old  hands' 
H.  Thompson  Jr.  (center)  presents  an  Inquirer  plaque  to  Max  Hess.  At  “We  also  found,”  he  contir.' 

left  is  William  B.  Keller,  Hess  ad  manager.  ued,  “the  ad  desk  in  the  handlks 


Special  Edition 
Range  Surveyed 


1  Inquirer  plaque  to  Max  Hess.  At  “We  also  found,”  he  contir.' 
■,  Hess  ad  manager.  ued,  “the  ad  desk  in  the  handliq 

of  proofs,  changes  or  corrff 

-  tions,  is  in  a  very  much  bette: 

position  to  make  its  wacj 

N.Y.  Times  Ran  ' 

working  side  by  side. 

/%f\  A  1  •  “Psychologically,  we  founi 

Aavenising  that  the  two  desks  work  togethe: 

^  ^  ^  with  a  more  cooperative  spir.; 

actions  in  04  because  they  are  working  :■ 

each  other’s  ‘back  yard’  ad 
Advertising  supplements  have  therefore  are  able  to  tete 


Christmas,  back-to-school  and  ScctlOUS  lU  64  because  they  are  working  :■ 

fashion  editions  top  all  other  each  other’s  ‘back  yard’  ad 

themes  of  advertising  “specials,”  Advertising  supplements  have  therefore  are  able  to  tate 
according  to  an  eight-state  132  become  big  business  at  the  New  understand  each  other’s  pr  » 
newspaper  surv'ey  by  the  Rut-  York  Times.  lems. 

gers  University  School  of  Jour-  William  H.  Tate  director  of  “Frankly,  within  a  fewwcckj 
iialism  for  1964.  special  advertising  projects  of  ufter  we  set  up  this  arrang' 

About  60  percent  had  yule  ^he  Times,  said  this  week  that  we  couldn’t  figure  p: 

editions  and  about  a  half  each  ^be  42  supplements  last  year  where  all  the  trouble  went.” 
published  school  and  fashion  totaled  864  pages  or  734,000  BRven  was  one  of  t  i 

specials.  Approximately  40  per-  jjnes.  A  minimum  16-page  mono-  members  of  a  panel  at  the  h 

cent  had  variously  titled  busi-  tone  section  costs  an  advertiser  cent  meeting  of  the  New  Er.j 
ness,  industrial  and  financial  $49  800  distributed  with  the  laud  Newspaper  Advertise 
editions.  Dollar  Days  remain  Sunday  circulation  in  excess  of  Executives  Association  at  Bc; 
perennial,  representing  about  a  1,400,000.  Six  pages,  the  mini-  "^^e  comments  of  three  5 
third  of  city-wide  sales  days.  mum  in  color  costs  an  addi-  tl'®  other  panelists  were  p'.ij 
States  included  were  Cali-  tiona’l  $7,200.  A  number  of  ad-  Ushed  in  E&P,  March  13. 

fornia,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  vertisers  also  use  the  Times  • 

Michigan,  New’  Jersey,  Ohio,  International  edition  with  its  foins  PR  Firm 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  The  circulation  in  Europe  of  more 

survey  was  done  in  the  News-  than  37,000.  This  brings  in  an  Gerald  A.  Juretich  has  joiii 
paper  Advertising  course  taught  additional  $8,000,  including  the  public  relations  firm  of  Ml 
by  Professor  William  H.  Boyen-  shipping  charges  to  Paris.  Adams  and  Associates,  Na 

ton  as  part  of  a  study  of  the  “it  looks  as  if  1965  will  be  at  York.  Previously  press  relate! 
kinds  of  editions  and  sections  least  as  good  for  us  in  national  associate  with  the  Chase  5^ 
newspapers  consider  important  ad  supplements  as  1964,”  Mr.  hattan  Bank,  he  was  a  s 
in  their  planned  annual  promo-  Tate  said,  checking  the  first  writer  with  the  Salt  Lake  Ci: 
tions.  quarter  which  shows  seven  this  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Idaho  Fik 


Most  Common  Editions  year,  eight  last. 


Among  132  Papers: 

1.  Christmas  .  80 

2.  Back-to-School  .  69 

3.  Fashion  .  66 

4.  Home  Improvement  ...  60 

5.  Business .  54 

6.  Vacation  and  Travel  • .  44 

7.  City-wide  Sales .  39* 

8.  Automobile  .  30 

9.  Dollar  Days  .  17 

10.  Paint  Up,  Fix  Up  ....  14 

*  Also  includes  Dollar  Days 


(Ida.)  Post-Register  betw^ 


SB? 


Over  a  10-year  period,  256  of  1959  and  1963. 
these  sections  have  been  pub-  • 

lished.  This  is  exclusive  of  Comstock  Foods 
retail  supplements.  In  1964  the 

Times  distributed  36  of  these.  Two  products  are  being  int: 
the  largest  being  Altman’s  duced  nationally  by  Corns 
Christmas  catalogue  of  88  pages.  Foods,  a  division  of  the  Bo 
Until  recently,  Mr.  Tate  di-  Company.  One  is  Comstock 
rected  advertising  sales  for  the  colate  Pie  Filling;  the  other 
international  edition  as  well  as  Comstock  Chocolate  Pud^ng. 
handling  the  supplements.  He  newspaper  campaign  will  P> 
has  been  succeeded  on  the  Paris  mote  both  products.  Young 
edition  by  Robert  A.  Czufin.  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 
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Copley  News  Service 
Adds  Pacific  Area  Correspondent 


I  News 


Copley  News  Service  continues  to  expand  its  worldwide  news  coverage  with  the  assignment  of 
veteran  newspaperman  Joseph  H.  Brooks  as  Pacific  Area  correspondent.  Brooks,  a  graduate  of  Millsaps 
College,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Jackson  Daily  News  after  gradua¬ 
tion  until  the  start  of  World  War  II,  when  he  joined  the  Marine  Corps.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
Marines  and  participated  in  operations  on  New  Britain,  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa.  (His 
new  beat  will  take  him  back  to  some  of  these  same  locations.)  After  the  war.  Brooks  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Santa  Ana  Register  and  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  before  joining  The  San 
Diego  Union.  Brooks  comes  to  the  Copley  News  Service  after  a  14-year  stint  with  the 

Union.  Brooks  will  be  based  in  Honolulu. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Write  or  wire  collect  for  samples  and  rates  to 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 

Area  Code  714/Telephone  234-7111. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Ohio  CAM  Gets  Banks  To  Work  for  Hiri 


By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
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Names  and  trademarks  spelled  out  in  $$$ 


Banks  are  for  banking.  But 
in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  they’re  for 
placing  classified  ads  as  well. 

Orville  E.  Kemper,  CAM  of 
the  Mansfield  (0.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  reports  that  10  M’^ant  Ad 
stations  have  been  established 
in  branches  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Mansfield  in 
Mansfield,  Lexington  and  On¬ 
tario,  Ohio. 

According  to  Mr.  Kemper,  the 
News  Journal  had  originally 
contemplated  setting  up  the 
branch  stations  in  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  but  after  a  lot  of  planning 
and  discussion,  Robert  Blake, 
business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  worked  with  Avery  Hand, 
president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Mansfield,  and  it  was 
decided  to  use  branch  banks  in¬ 
stead. 

The  want  ad  stations  provide 
complete  instructions  on  filling 
out  the  forms  plus  rate  charts 
for  figuring  costs.  After  the  ad 
form  is  completed,  it’s  left  with 
one  of  the  tellers  and  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  newspaper  by 
the  bank’s  Communication  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  ads  are  then  verified 
by  telephone  and  appear  in  the 
next  day’s  paper  under  the 
News  Journal’s  new  charge-type 
service. 

«  «  4c 

COLORING  UP  MONDAY 

What  to  do  about  blue  Mon¬ 
day?  Color  it  red.  This  was  part 
of  the  answer  for  Ed  Ramsey, 
CAM  of  the  Trentonian,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  morning  tabloid.  Al¬ 
ways  strong  on  automobile  clas¬ 
sified  display,  the  Trentonian 
would  slip  badly  on  Monday. 

Linage  from  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  (no  Sunday)  would 
range  from  8,000  to  13,000  plus 


toward  the  end  of  the  week. 
On  Mondays,  these  figures  would 
nosedive  to  5,000  lines  or  less. 

Mr.  Ramsey  started  a  special 
color  page  in  red  for  Mondays. 
Uniform  style  one  column  by 
three  inch  ads  were  sold  under 
a  streamer  donated  by  the  pa¬ 
per  calling  attention  to  the  “Red 
Hot  Monday  Morning  Specials” 
offered  by  the  dealers.  Sixteen 
firm  contract  ads  are  running 
every  week. 

The  additional  business  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  didn’t  completely  solve  the 
problem.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  paper’s  business  manager, 
J.  Allan  Meath,  an  auto  column 
written  by  Mr.  Ramsey  called 
“Wheeling  and  Dealing”  was 
moved  from  its  ROP  position 
and  set  in  the  center  of  the  last 
Classified  page  next  to  sports. 

Service  and  leasing  ads  were 
then  sold  around  the  column. 
The  two  new  features  are  pro¬ 
viding  enough  steady  plus  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  Monday  one  of  the 
better  weekdays. 

*  *  * 

DOLLAR  SIGN  SELLS 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  came  up  with  “dollar 
sign  typography”  as  a  space- 
getter  for  a  “non-display”  Clas¬ 
sified  operation. 

According  to  CAM  Howard 
Currie:  “it’s  still  going  strong, 
and  we  don’t  intend  to  change 
it  now.” 

The  special  effects  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  outside  salesmen — 
sometimes  in  layout  form  as  an 
aid  to  a  sale — and  special  de¬ 
sign  or  trademark-type  copy  is 
developed  in  advance  only  if 
there’s  a  reasonable  assurance 


that  the  schedule  will  call  for 
more  or  less  permanent  use. 

Says  Mr.  Currie:  “The  com¬ 
posing  room  or  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  have  been  very 
limited.  This  is  true  because 
agate  dollar  sign  straight  type 
is  used  exclusively.  Our  sales 
staff  creates  the  designs  and  all 
such  material  goes  from  classi¬ 
fied  as  typed  copy  in  proper 
count  for  the  column  width. 

“Most  any  operator  can  han¬ 
dle  the  material  we  send  to 
them,  but  there  are  operatives 
who  really  have  a  special  flair 
for  it.  The  composing  room 
keeps  a  regular  galley  bank  of 
the  material  likely  to  be  reused. 
Multiple  column  material  also 
is  saved.  Once  each  month, 
proofs  are  pulled  to  clean  out 
dead  material.” 

A  lot  of  CAMs  shudder  when 
they  first  meet  this  strange  ani¬ 
mal,  and  I  imagine  most  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  would 
faint  on  the  spot,  but  Mr.  Cur¬ 
rie  says  it’s  actually  fast  and 
uncomplicated  setting  once 
you’re  used  to  it.  It’s  “been  the 
answer”  for  periodic  pressure 
for  classified  display  and  has 
contributed  greatly  toward  hefty 
linage  increases. 


There  is  no  premium  rate  for 
this  form  of  setting.  Mr.  Currie 
feels  that  the  use  of  the  de 
signs,  in  any  size,  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  regular  classi¬ 
fied,  which  is  limited  to  8  and 
10  point,  and  that  it’s  not  really 
classified  display  since  no  ar 
cuts  or  borders  are  used. 

• 

‘Lulu’  Awartls  Given 
For  Fashion  Coverage 

CmcAfe 

Sixth  annual  “Lulu”  Awaroi 
for  attractiveness,  originalit: 
and  frequency  of  coverage  in  rf 
porting  men’s  and  boys’  fashic: 
news  were  presented  here  re 
cently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer 
ican  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boy; 
Wear  and  the  Menswear  Retai. 
ers  of  America. 

Fashion  editors  from  mof! 
than  100  daily  newspapers  a; 
tended  the  conference.  Lulu  wir. 
ners:  Merritt  Barnum,  Chicag 
Tribune;  Jean  O’Connor,  Chi 
cago  Daily  News;  Bob  Hallmar 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette;  Jud; 
Jeannin,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  CoJi 
Walter  Logan,  United  Press  h 
temational;  Iris  Bauer,  Lo^ 
Oscar  Shoeffler  and  R.  Norwoci 
Tolbert,  Esquire. 


DARNED  LiniE  REALLY  NEW  IN  THIS  WORLD- 

.  .  .  besides,  it’s  what  is  significant  that  counts.  Well,  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  business,  CIRCULATION  ’62  was  both 
new  and  significant.  No  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it. 
Immediately,  it  became  a  success  with  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  across  the  country.  And  each  annual  issue  has 
grown  in  acceptance  and  use.  Now  it  has  become  an  indis¬ 
pensable  media  guide,  used  regularly  by  your  prospects  all 
over  the  country.  But  what  is  truly  significant  is  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  are  more  aware  than  ever  before  of 
the  penetration  to  the  mass  market  that  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  offers.  The  convenient  documentation  of  coverage 
facts — something  that  didn’t  exist  before — has  made  thousands 
more  aware  of  the  great  impact  offered  by  newspapers.  This 
is  the  newspapers’  unique  selling  proposition.  TTiis  is  what 
is  significant  about  our  publication.  Be  sure  your  newspaper 
is  advertising  in  CIRCULATION  ’65 — we  can  still  accept 
your  ad.  Rush  copy  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 
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POSITIVE  MECHANICAL  PIN  SENSING 
WITH  ns*  GIVES  MOST 
ACCURATE  TAPE  READING 


Teletypesetter®  Operating  Units  are  me¬ 
chanical  like  your  linecasting  machines. 
Positive-acting  mechanical  pins  "read" 
the  tape  faultlessly,  at  top  speed  — can’t 
make  mistakes  because  of  dirt  or  a  spot 
of  oil.  There’s  no  sensitive  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  light 


intensity,  fluctuating  voltage  or  thin  or 
colored  tape.  Mechanical  reliability  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  TTS  Operating 
Units  can  help  you  set  more  type,  in  less 
time,  at  lower  cost.  Because  it’s  mechan¬ 
ical,  your  regular  composing  room 
machinist  can  service  TTS. 


TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  alloter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 


I 

IDs#'-'’-  ^  ^ 

GRAPHIC  EQUIP 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMI 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  • 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LON 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-S2 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  V.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world's  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

P  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


Name_ 


Company. 

Street _ 

City _ 


.State. 


-Zip. 


Two  Winners* 
From  Washington 


INTERPRETIVE  REPORT 

By  Richard  Wilson 


More  than  30  years  of  experience 
covering  the  top  stories  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  provide  the  back¬ 
ground  for  this  outstanding  column 
by  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Richard 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  Cowles  Fhibli- 
cations  Washington  Bureau.  His 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  news 
now  appears  three  times  a  week 
in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
across  the  country. 


Rockford  Papers’  Movie 
Ad  Code  Hits  Producers 


-f] 


The  witty  needle  that  deflates 
Washington's  stuffed  shirts  _ — — i— — 

I  WASHINGTON,  ® 

Cap^tol  Hdl 

1  White  House.  more  th^ 

just  t*0  <»'“'■  ... 

Uan  to  the 

to  finds  one  of  ^  xhese  incompetent 

A.  private  de  coulto’t  stnmbling  on  her. 

Vie.  poiW-- 

^  „t«loaize  for  pohee 

China  one  hoy  got  o  badly 

a 

Week  *No,  the  Wilsons 

Are  Not  Related 

YOUR  TERRITORY  STILL  MAY  BE  OPEN 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


I  MAmSON  AVI..  NCW  vote  CITT 


BRUCE  HORTON 


Rockford,  Ill. 

A  policy  instituted  several 
years  ago  by  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  banning  suggestive  or 
lewd  movie  ads  was  given  fresh 
support  recently  by  an  editorial 
headed:  "We’re  all  fed  up  with 
screen  filth.’’ 

Referring  to  the  issuing  of  a 
“screen  code”  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  (E&P,  Feb.  13, 
page  17)  designed  to  control  and 
avoid  lewd  advertising  in  enter¬ 
tainment  copy,  the  Morning  Star 
said: 

“The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  utilizes  a 
much  simpler  yardstick  (than  a 
screening  committee  to  study  the 
problem)  because  we’ve  had 
more  experience  in  rejecting 

Maryland  Papers 
Hit  Regulation  of 
Political  Ad  Rate 

Baltimore 

Opposition  to  legislation  that 
would  place  political  controls  on 
newspapers  was  voted  at  a  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  recently. 

Senate  Bill  11,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Judicial  Pro¬ 
ceedings  Committee,  provides 
that  no  newspaper  or  broadcast 
station  shall  charge  a  candidate 
for  public  office  a  rate  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising  in  excess  of 
the  regular  local  rate  for  com¬ 
mercial  adv'ertising.  If  placed 
by  an  agency,  the  regfular  na¬ 
tional  rate  could  be  charged. 

A  clause  prohibiting  the 
charging  of  a  higher  rate  to  one 
candidate  than  to  another  was 
deleted  by  the  Judicial  Proceed¬ 
ings  Committee. 

Ray  I.  Hamby,  MDPA  man¬ 
ager,  reported  that  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Legislative 
Council  as  the  result  of  effoits 
of  Senator  James  Clark,  of 
Howard  county. 

Its  stated  purpose  in  the  en¬ 
titling  section,  is  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  political  campaigns  and 
regulate  campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  Hamby  said  the  bill 
should  be  killed,  “not  only  to 
I  protect  this  source  of  revenue, 
but  because  of  the  danger  of 
‘foot-in-the-door’  governmental 
control  over  newspaper  opei’a- 
tion.” 

George  B.  Delaplaine  Jr., 
j  publisher  of  the  Fredmcfc  (Md.) 

News  and  Post,  was  elected 
I  president  of  the  association. 

EDITOR  at  PU 


suggestive  advertising.  At.. 
we’ve  rejected  thousr  nds  of  do! 
lars  of  it. 

“Our  policy  is  just  this  simple 
No  illustration  will  iee  accepte; 
in  motion  picture  or  entertain 
ment  advertising  which  states 
implies  or  suggests  condur 
which  by  normal  standards  is 
considered  to  be  morally  and/or 
socially  unacceptable.” 

Neither  will  copy  of  a  like 
nature  be  accepted,  the  editorial 
said,  adding: 

“We  recognize  that  local 
theater  operators  and  film  dii- 
tributors  are  not  the  guihy 
parties.  They  neither  prodace 
the  film  nor  the  advertising  copy 
that  is  determined  to  be  offen¬ 
sive. 

“We  welcome  the  influential 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  its 
‘screen  code’  to  the  good  work 
It  joins  a  growing  list  of  news¬ 
papers  which  demonstrate,  as  we 
do,  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
their  readers  and  to  ttdr 
readers’  families.” 

• 

Movie  Firm’s  Seetion 
Placed  in  4  Papers 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
oldest  continuously-operating 
motion  picture  studio — Univer¬ 
sal  City — was  spotlighted  this 
week  in  a  24-page  color  supple¬ 
ment  by  MCA  Inc.,  appearing  in 
four  newspapers. 

The  supplement  was  furnished 
to  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Heraid- 
Examiner  on  March  14. 

On  the  following  day,  the  an¬ 
niversary  date,  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times  carried  60,- 
000  supplements.  Universal  City, 
a  400-acre  community  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1915,  lies  near  North 
Hollywood. 

More  than  4  million  copies  of 
the  supplement  were  printed  by 
the  California  Rotogravure  Cotn- 
pany  in  Burbank,  Calif.  This 
included  200,000  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  MCA  stockholders, 
officers  and  directors  of  all  firms 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  major  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

• 

New  Media  Maiiajser 

Eugene  H.  Camoosa  has  been 
appointed  media  manager,  cen¬ 
tral  advertising  department. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  Mr- 
Camoosa  was  fonnerly  media 
account  supervisor  of  Young  and 
Rubicam. 

BLISHER  for  March  20.  1965 
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Trucks 

deliver 

everything 

almost! 


American  Trucking  Industry 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE  Am  •  ricon  Trucking  Ait eciotions,  Inc.,  Wathinglon,  D.C.  20036 


Youths  Set 

Television’s 

Popularity 

Raymond  S.  Paige,  marketing 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  told  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  last  week  that 
“there  have  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  decreases  in  the 
amount  of  individual  usage  of 
the  (television)  medium,  es¬ 
pecially  by  adults.” 

Mr.  Paige  said  he  felt  tele¬ 
vision  is  being  watched  more  by 
children  and  the  normal  method 
of  measuring  individual  view¬ 
ing  by  means  of  household 
diaries  is  inadequate  because  it 
does  not  measure  this  change  in 
the  viewing  audience. 

To  bear  out  this  point,  Mr. 
Paige,  who  has  worked  for  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive,  North  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Grey  Advertising,  National 
l^oadcasting  Company  and 
'ichwerin  Research,  noted  that 
a  recent  list  of  the  Top  10  best- 
liked  programs  showed  each 
program  was  more  popular  with 
youngsters — under  18  than  with 
adults,  sometimes  by  a  2  to  1 
margin. 


ETcrsTthing 
in  Baltimore 
rerolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That**  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

NatieMi  RtpriMntttivM: 
Cmaar,  Woodwwdl  O’Hara  &  Ormsbaa 
Maw  Vo^  Saa  Fraactioo,  Loa  AnfHaa, 
CMma,  Oalroit,  AUaala,  PliUadMpiiia, 
MianaapoUs 


“Corner  Pyle,”  for  example, 
has  a  TVQ  score  of  72  among 
children  and  40  among  adults. 
“Bewitched”  has  a  score  of  72 
among  children  and  33  among 
adults.  Both  shows  are  not  in 
juvenile  time  periods,  Mr,  Paige 
said.  Other  shows  doing  better 
among  children  than  adults,  he 
mentioned,  are  “Bonanza,” 
“Andy  Griffith,”  “Red  Skelton” 
and  “The  Fugitive.” 

While  television  is  developing 
“chinks  in  its  armor”  Mr.  Paige 


Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Patent  Trader,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y,,  has  proposed  to  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation  that 
members  sell  their  papers  to 
national  advertisers  as  a  pack¬ 
age. 

Each  participant  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  rate  per  thousand 
for  paid  circulation  and  the  same 
rate  per  thousand  for  unpaid 
circulation. 

Benefits,  he  said,  would  in¬ 
clude  authenticity  and  accept¬ 
ability  in  space  buying  circles 
of  free  or  partly  free  publica¬ 
tions,  and  an  incentive  to  hunt 
for  ways — paid  or  free — to  in¬ 
crease  circulations  “and  there¬ 
fore  our  net  from  the  sales 
program.” 

Suggests  Other  Outlets 

The  program,  Mr.  Tucker 
said,  would  force  those  “who 
may  be  somewhat  slothful  in 
record  keeping  to  keep  accurate 
and  up  to  date  information  about 
our  primary  asset — circulation.” 

Selling  efforts  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  initially  to  national 
food — a  category,  he  said,  which 
none  of  the  members  is  getting, 
for  the  reason  that  they  “cannot 
afford  the  high  milline  rates 
most  of  us  have,  much  as  they 
might  like  to  have  our  circula¬ 
tion.” 

If  it  is  determined  there  is  a 


cautioned  that  “it  seems  a  little 
foolhardy  to  predict  problems 
for  such  a  dynamic  medium”  be¬ 
cause  “the  demand  by  advertis¬ 
ers  is  still  there  and  the  supply 
is  still  limited.” 

He  suggested  that  newspaper 
salesmen  follow  the  Bureau’s 
sales  philosophy  and  “sell  the 
strength  of  the  newspapers  and 
not  the  weakness  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  media.” 

The  main  strength  of  the 
newspaper  medium,  he  said,  is 


market  for  this  type  advertising 
“at  our  rate,  then  we  can  branch 
out  to  the  drug  and  cigaret 
fields,  where  we  are  now  ex¬ 
cluded  because  of  price,”  Mr. 
Tucker  added. 

According  to  a  formula  Mr. 
Tucker  worked  out  from  a  study 
of  circulation  figures  supplied 
by  the  36  suburban  publishers 
who  participated,  the  package 
would  sell  for  $7.20  a  line,  which 
is  a  milline  rate  of  $5.61.  Of  the 
$7.20  selling  price,  publishers 
would  receive  $5.08. 

From  the  rate  proposed  would 
be  deducted  the  15%  plus  2% 
agency  commission.  From  this 
net  would  be  deducted  10%  for 
the  sales  commission,  2%  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  package  and  markets, 
and  3.3%  for  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  program. 

Statistics  Outlined 

Mr.  Tucker  said  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  SPF  papers  is  1.3  mil¬ 
lion,  54%  of  which  is  paid,  46% 
unpaid.  34%  is  ABC  audited, 
25%  is  voluntary  paid. 

The  formula  devised  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  rate  for  each  pub¬ 
lisher  is  one-half  a  cent  per  line 
per  1,000  paid  and  one-quarter 
cent  per  line  per  1,000  unpaid 
net.  There  is  a  minimum  net 
rate  of  five  cents  per  line  for 
protection  of  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lisher. 


“selectivity.”  “Tv  advertishij' 
he  said,  “reaches  everybody  aivi 
almost  equally  well  for  pi^ 
pects  as  for  non-prn.spects,  b- 
the  reader  of  a  nev  spaper 
lectively  reads  the  idvertisir,? 
that  appeals  to  him  and  to  hi; 
needs,  in  such  a  way  that  pro?! 
pects  read  an  ad  at  better  tha: 
twice  the  rate  of  non-prospects 
“Herein  lies  the  USP  fo- 
newspapers.  USP  is  the  Te: 
Bates’  agency  term  for  th- 
Unique  Selling  Pro))osition." 


Suburbia 

SPF  has  members  in  15  urban 
centers,  14  in  the  U.S.  and  om 
in  Canada. 

• 

Print  Ads  Selling  More 
Than  10  Years 

While  advertising  cost  has  in¬ 
creased  about  66%  in  the  la.<t 
decade,  “advertising  productive¬ 
ness  in  attracting  readers  and 
stimulating  buying  action  ia 
fully  as  high  today,  if  anythin? 
higher”  than  10  years  ago,  ae- 
cording  to  a  study  made  b; 
Daniel  Starch,  chairman  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Starch  and  Staff,  Mana- 
roneck,  N.Y. 

To  get  his  figures.  Dr.  Stutb 
studied  the  advertising  of  10 
products  in  publications  read 
approximately  equally  by  men 
and  women.  He  found  paye 
rates  increased  between  1953 
and  1963  83%,  circulations  in¬ 
creased  50%,  and  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand,  21%. 

A  22%  increase  in  readership 
was  found.  But  Dr.  Starch  cut 
this  down  to  10  or  11%  to 
allow  for  somewhat  thinner  is¬ 
sues  of  the  publications  com¬ 
pared  with  10  years  ago. 

Purchase  data  on  ad  readers 
and  non-readers  was  available 
on  21  brands,  according  to  Dr. 
Starch.  These  included  food 
products,  soft  beverages,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  candy,  photographic  film 
and  drug  products.  The  pur 
chase  rate  by  ad  readers  was 
11%  above  the  rate  by  non¬ 
readers  during  the  19M-1963 
period  than  during  the  1950-53 
period. 

“Over  the  years  advertising 
expenditure  has  been  a  fairly 
constant  proportion  of  Gross 
National  Product.  For  many 
years  it  has  ranged  right  around 
2.25%  of  the  GNP.  This  means 
that  while  dollar  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  by  business  concerns 
have  increased  materiallyi  this 
increase  has  been  no  greater 
than  the  dollar  increase  in  the 
gross  volume  of  business.  .  •  • 

“Productiveness  of  print  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  declined,  but 
through  higher  creativity  has 
tended  to  attract  more  readers 
and  buyers.” 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

frigid?’  The  hussy  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye.  ‘Yes,’  she  said,  ‘I  am 
the  frigid  type  and  it  will  haunt  me  to  my  death.  Cold,  unfeeling  and 
well,  frigid,  that  is  what  I  am.  And  I  have  ten  children.  All  of  them  are 
boys.  And  do  you  know  what  I  call  them?  I  call  them  my  little  frigid 
heirs.’  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  laughed  like  a  horse,  and  kept 
saying,  ‘Me,  frigid,  me  frigid!’  and  laughed  and  laughed.  We  scientists 
know  that  the  investigatee  must  be  serious  during  an  interview.  I  knew 
there  was  nothit^  here.  I  tried  another  part  of  the  town.  I  found  a 
‘normal’  home.  The  mother  was  bent  over  a  washboard  while  the  five 
children  played  merrily  together.  One  was  building  a  fire  under  the  sofa. 
Another  was  gouging  out  the  cat's  eyes  and  the  other  three  were  pound¬ 
ing  nails  into  the  floor.  I  told  the  lady  of  the  house  my  mission  and 
asked,  ‘Did  you  have  any  sexual  experience  before  marriage?’  ‘1  ain't 
married,*  she  said.  In  another  part  of  the  town  I  knocked  on  the  door 
and  when  the  lady  opened  up,  I  told  her  my  mission  and  put  it  to  her 
direct,  ‘Are  you  normal?’  I  asked,  taking  out  my  pad  and  pencil.  ‘How 
could  I  be  normal  and  live  in  Richwood,’  she  screamed.”  That  isn’t  all 
of  the  “Sexual  Behaviour  of  the  Richwood  Female.”  But  that’s  enough. 
Too  much,  many  will  say.  Could  the  editor  pause  here  to  inform  big 
space  buyers,  seeking  an  Appalachian  audience,  that  Johnson’s  war  on 
poverty  doesn’t  include  the  impoverished  press,  such  as  Hillbilly,  and 
that  the  paper  will  continue  to  serve  those  who  would  like  to  keep  a 

. .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLYBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 
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San  Jose  MERCURYand  NEWS...TIie  Nation’s  ’64 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 

San  Jose,  California 

RtPRCStNTED  NtllONRUT  BT 
Sawyer-Fercuson-Walker  Company 


MOnE  AND  MOREALEHT 
MEDIA  BUYERS  ARE 
REC06NI2IN6  METRD 
SAN  JDSE  (Santa  Clara 
County)  AS  THE  TDP 
MARKETING  AREA  IN 
NDRTHERN  CAIIFDRNU 

.ONLY  THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
COVER  THIS 
PLUSH  MARKET 


in  AD  UNAGE  GAINS! 
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...GOING  UP  MORE  IN  '65 


Yes,  1964  was  a  great  year,  a  record  breaking  year  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  in  advertising  linage.  But,  more  important  is  the  fact  that  early 
placements  indicate  an  even  greater  growth  in  1965.  During  January  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  all  classifications  and  in  all  editions  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  exceeded  all  previous  Januarys. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Reporter  Seen 
As  Fish  Angler 

In  the  intrwiuction  to  his  col¬ 
lection  of  columns,  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Please  Omit  the  Flow¬ 
ers,”  Jim  Stack,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Lemler,  wrote  in 
part: 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  news 
stories  are  like  fish  that  ride 
the  swift  stream  of  human 
events. 

“Into  the  rushing  current  of 
big  and  little  happenings,  the 
reporter  casts  his  line.  Daily, 
he  measures  his  catch.  Then  he 
selects  the  larger  incidents  for 
display  in  the  glass  pail  we  call 
a  newspaper. 

Rep«rter-.4iigler 

“The  line  of  the  journalistic 
angler  is  not  baited  to  lure  the 
smaller  prizes.  The  sunfish  is 
tossed  back  into  the  drink;  the 
unimportant  story  is  consigned 
to  an  oblivion  fed  by  the  water¬ 
fall  of  time. 

“There  was  a  day  when,  as  a 
reporter,  I  fought  to  land  the 
bigger  fish;  my  line  was  out  for 
political  scandal  and  other 
quarry  that  could  be  skinned 


ILLINOIS 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad 'Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QUAD  CiTUS  UaCEST  COMS'NCO  OillV  CfRCUtATlOM 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 

REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 


and  cleaned  and  dressed  for 
readers  who  relished  sensation 
and,  I  thought,  nothing  else.  I 
was  fond  of  the  crusade. 

“Then  there  came  the  time  of 
discoverj’ — a  journalistic  change 
of  life,  if  you  will.  In  this  shift 
of  attitudes,  I  became  aware 
that,  by  the  simple  device  of 
spinning  tales  from  the  softer 
yarn  of  human  interest,  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  cast  my 
shadow  across  the  printed  pages 
without  having  to  raise  my 
guard  against  an  onslaught  of 
subscriber  dissent. 

Till'  Public’s  Soul 

“In  a  w'ord,  I  learned  that  the 
body  public  is  graced  by  a  soul 
—  and  that  people  can  be  moved 
to  a  chuckle  or  a  tear.  People 
are  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
.sentiment  and  a  love  for  laugh¬ 
ter.  I  had  been  blind  to  this. 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  curious  para¬ 
dox  that  newspaper  readers 
draw  their  larger  satisfactions 
from  stories  of  life’s  smaller 
happenings. 

“Brave  tales  of  wars  fought 
in  distant  places  command 
blacker  headlines,  but  lighter 
readership,  than  a  child’s  cour¬ 
ageous  fight  for  life  against 
some  rare  disease — if  that  child 
happens  to  live  a  block  or  two 
away. 

“It  is  thus  that  a  newspaper¬ 
man  can  come  to  the  knowl^ge 
that  major  rewards  are  to  be 
found  in  spinning  minor  stories 
that  unfold  with  fragrance,  like 
rose  petals,  in  the  warmth  of 
their  telling. 

“Some  years  ago,  I  worked  on 
a  succession  of  sensational 
pieces  that  helped  close  the  door 
of  a  prison  cell  behind  an  em¬ 
bezzler,  his  head  bent  and  his 
spirit  broken. 

“The  burning  pride  I  felt  has 
turned  to  ashes. 

“More  recently  I  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  that  help^  to  open  the 
hearts  of  a  whole  community  to 
the  plight  of  a  tiny  child  who 
needed  a  wheel  chair  —  and  who 
is  now  enjoying  one. 


“The  pride  I  feel  will  glow 
till  Kingdom  Come. 

“The  columns  collected  in  this 
slender  volume  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stories  of  the  street  — 
and  the  people  who  walk  there, 
and  the  life  that  throbs  there. 

“These  essays  are  not  the 
product  of  leisure,  nourished  by 
the  cathedral  hush  that  spills 
from  ivory  towers;  they  are,  in 
the  main,  pieces  turned  out 
hastily  against  the  seething 
sounds  in  the  City  Room,  and 
in  competition  with  creativity’s 
most  unyielding  foe  —  the  dead¬ 
line.” 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

A  new  second  edition,  com¬ 
pletely  revised,  of  “Advertising: 
Mass  Communication  in  Mar¬ 
ket  ing”  (Houghton  Mifflin. 
April  6.  $11.50)  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  by  C.  A.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  is  edited  by  Tay¬ 
lor  W.  Meloan,  chairman  of 
marketing  and  transportation  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Jay  Mallin,  who  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Cuba  for  11  years 
and  covered  the  Castro  revolu¬ 
tion  for  Time  and  who  now  cov¬ 
ers  Cuba  from  Miami,  is  the 
author  of  “Fortress  Cuba” 
(Henry  Regnery  Co.  192  pages. 
Paperback.  76c). 

The  sixth  novel  by  Don  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Deader,  will  be  “Paradise  Falls” 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  the  50- 
year  story  of  a  small  Ohio  town. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Inc., 
Chicago,  presented  a  check  for 
$100,000  to  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library.  The 
amount  represents  proceeds 
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competence  . . .  color. 
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from  the  sale  of  thf  )ook,  “a 
Tribute  to  John  F.  .entity, " 
a  collection  of  tril  .es  fron 
newspaper  editoriah  newgpi. 
per  correspondents  ud  otkn 
commentators  and  It  lers.  Tfe 
book,  published  Iasi  May  29, 
was  edited  by  Piern  Salingn 
the  late  President  vennedfl 
press  secretary,  ai,  i  Sand# 
Vanocur,  former  Wliite  Ho«| 
correspondent  for  NBC, 

Editorial  writers  .studyln 
happenings  in  Vietnam  each  day 
will  find  valuable  back  l'  roimdlf^ 
in  “Hill  Farms  and  Padi  Fiddi; 
Life  on  Mainland  Southaat 
Asia”  (By  Robbins  Burl% 
Prentice-Hall.  April  9.  1I2 
pages.  $4.95;  Spectrum  Pap*' 
bound,  $1.95). 

Valuable  information  for  tke 
newspaper  photographer  it 
found  in  a  new  technicsd  book. 
“Photographic  Lenses”  (By  C. 
B.  Neblette.  Morgan  &  Morgan, 
25  Main  St.,  Hastings-on-Hod- 
son,  N.  Y.  10706.  152  pages.  325 
illustrations.  $6.95) 

A  newspaper  art  departnat 
will  find  use  for  “The  ABC  of 
Lettering”  by  J.  I.  Biegelei*, 
chairman  of  the  art  departaM 
of  the  High  School  of  Art  aid 
Design  (Harper  &  Row.  Laap 
format.  248  pages.  IllustnW. 
Third  Edition.  $9.50). 

Howard  Taubman,  New  Tirl 
Times  drama  critic,  is  authorof 
“The  Making  of  the  Amerkn 
Theatre”  (Coward  -  McCaai), 
planned  for  October  j)ublicaS» 

Some  of  Hal  Borland’s  weekly 
columns  in  the  Pittsfield  (Man) 
Berkshire  Eagle  will  be  re¬ 
printed  in  his  newest  book  od 
nature,  “Countryman:  A  Sam- 
mary  of  Belief”  (Lippincott 
April  26.  $3.50).  Mr.  Borland 
writes  a  nature  editorial  each 
Sunday  for  the  New  York  Timet. 

• 

Prosecutor  Curbs 
News  About  Crime 

Flint,  Mich 

Police  here  have  clamped  down 
on  information  normally  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters.  No  longer  will 
newsmen  receive  statement' 
concerning  confessions,  admis¬ 
sions  and  criminal  records  of 
crime  suspects. 

Decision  to  impose  the  ban 
was  taken  by  prosecutor  Robert 
F.  Leonard  who  informed  all 
police  agencies  in  Gene^ 
County  that  such  information 
should  not  be  given  to  nesfi 
media. 

The  Flint  Joumad  challengr  r 
this  new  crime-news  curb  in  « 
editorial  which  called  for  pubt 
support  in  “our  fight  again 
this  ill-advised  and  dangers 
curtailment  of  news.” 
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antiJfDfiiv  but  mot  itii 
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an  outstanding  BLUE  RIBBON 
s,  addition  to  a  World  Famous 
line  of  Stereotype  Equipment 

As  the  leading  manufacturer  of  plate  casting  and  finishing  machinery, 
these  additions  now  make  it  possible  for  Wood  to  service  the  needs  and 
requirements  for  the  complete  stereotype  department.  They  feature 
rugged  construction,  operator  safety  and  production  economy  and  are 
backed  by  years  of  intensive  research  and  the  traditional  Wood  standard 
of  high  quality. 


WOOD  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER 


Shrinks  and  pre-dries  either  standard 
or  packless  mats  .  .  .  automatically.  A 
wet  mat  is  dropped  into  the  machine 
and,  presto!  out  comes  the  finished  mat 
ready  for  the  former.  Time  controlled 
drying  cycle  does  it!  The  result  ...  a 
better  mat  that  prevents  molding  dis¬ 
tortion,  warps  and  buckles.  You’ll  get 
clearer  half  tones  and  ROP  color  will 
have  a  new  sparkle. 


Write  for  new  literature  containing  complete  information. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


A  unique  heating  system  that  provides 
a  steady,  constant  heat,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  uniform  drying  and  shrinkage  with¬ 
out  distortion,  is  the  key  to  this  new 
Wood  former.  The  forming  chamber  is 
easily  accessible  for  accurate  mat 
placement.  All  controls  and  precision 
timers  are  clearly  visible  on  the  tilted 
panel.  The  mat  is  positioned  and  cover 
closed  ...  the  rest  is  automatic  and  in 
seconds  your  perfect  mat  is  ready  to 
produce  a  better  looking  newspaper. 


For  faster,  more  accurate  routing  of 
curved  stereotypes.  Wood  introduces 
this  revolutionary  double  headed 
router.*  The  spindles  operateat  20,000 
R.P.M.  and  offer  faster,  cleaner  cutting 
action.  Complete  balanced  illumination 
eliminates  shadows  making  all  routing 
operations  clearly  visible.  The  Wood 
router,  in  addition  to  its  simplified  op¬ 
eration,  incorporates  many  operator 
safety  features. 

*  Shown  here  is  the  double  plate  router,  also 
available  is  a  single  plate  router.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  have  the  same  operation  and  safety 
features. 
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By  WILLARD  "ASEl^H 

DMiver  Port  skiers  riding  the 

lATMkk  ski  <*ns  ^  sport  ^  dolUrs-  I 

.—*1.-.  this  winter  by  sevvn  resort  operators  s»y 

oat  a  the  season  extends  this  | 
year  as  expected  into  late 

spending  could  top  the  »M 

million  mark.  . _ 

Among  the  leaders  in  l^in~ 

Ieins  this  season  are  the  ne 
«  million  vail  ViU«e 
^spen.  Winter  Park  and  Crest 
^  Butte. 

Peter  W.  Seibert.  Vsil’s  gen- 

in  November,  poor  skii^  else¬ 
where  in  the  nation,  , 

lillion  expansion  rt 
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rS^  space  exploration  d-  % 
I!!rni  bethe  hub  city  of  the 

rome  that  the  government  m 
•sMicv  soon  will  investigate.  I 
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grf  the  U  S.  U  considei^  viui 
to  Denver's  ambitions  for  w 
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includes  Portland,  Ore..  ‘ 
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few  papers  anywhere  cover 
their  home  city  and  trade  area  c 
effectively  as  The  Denver  Post 


T  OF  THE  WEST 


Counts 
w  Firms 


City  and  Rafail  Trading  Zone  coverage  of  occupied  dwelling  unit*  by  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  newspapers  published  in  cities  of  more  than  500,000  city  zone 
population: 

DAILY 

1.  Nassau  County  Newsday  ....73.3% 

2.  Miami  Herald  . 67.7% 

3.  DENVER  POST . 64.6% 

4.  Buffalo  News  . 64.5% 

5.  Kansas  City  Star . 64.1% 

6. '  Kansas  City  Times . 63.3% 

7.  Columbus  Dispatch  . 63.0% 

8.  Washington  Post  .  . . 62.1% 

9.  Sacramento  Bee . 6i.8% 

10.  Milwaukee  Journal  . 60.5% 

11.  Norfolk  Pilot  . 58.9% 

12.  Phoenix  Republic . 58.2% 

13.  Detroit  News  . 57.4% 

14.  Cleveland  Press  . . 54.2% 

1 5.  Seattle  Times  . . . .  54.2  % 

16.  Rochester  Times-Union  . 52.7% 

17.  Louisville  Times  . 52.1% 

18.  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  . 51.9% 

19.  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star  .51.0% 

20.  Rochester  Demo.  &  Chronicle  .50.9% 

21.  Portland  Oregonian . 50.1% 

22.  Rocky  Mountain  News  . 47.2% 

23.  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ....46.9% 

24.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 46.1  % 

25.  Minneapolis  Star  . 46.0% 


I, 

-  — ■  ert»r 
STol  eBsUnR  indusl 

J^olor*<k>  <>“""* 
r«onoinic  honion. 
wSioi  Commerw 
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SUNDAY 

1 .  Phoenix  Republic . 87.1% 

2.  DENVER  POST . 78.3% 

3.  Norfolk  Pilot  &  Star . 78.3% 

4.  Minneapolis  Tribune  . 76.8% 

5.  Rochester  Demo,  ft  Chronicle  .76.8% 

6.  Columbus  Dispatch  . . 76.6% 

7.  Portland  Oregonian  . 75.9% 

8.  Miami  Herald . 75.5% 

9.  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ....  74.7  % 

1 0.  Milwaukee  Journal . . .  73.5  % 

1 1.  Washington  Post  ft  Times-Her..70.9% 

1 2.  Pittsburgh  Press  .  . . 70.8  % 

1 3.  Kansas  City  Star . .69.2% 

14.  Atlanta  Constitution  ft  Journal. 69.1  % 

15.  Detroit  News  . 68.6% 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch . 68.3% 

17.  San  Diego  Union  . 67.7% 

18.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 66.3% 

19.  Sacramento  Bee . 66.1% 

20.  Buffalo  Courier  Express . 64.0% 

21.  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune  .63.8*4 

22.  Indianapolis  Star  . ..63.5% 

23.  Seattle  Times . 60.8% 

24.  Baltimore  Sun . 59.4% 

25.  Cincinnati  Enquirer . 55.9*4 
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to  1964  resulted 
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several  years  ago 
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The  largest  ProJ®')'^ 

I  last  vear  was  the  43^bW 
■  pital  complex  at  “i* 
lOIlt  of  Colorado  Medical  Cwtei 
IClil  1  Denver.  Construction  o^h 
I  began  in  1961  and  expen 
■  I  .a.w*  ^niiAn  Ainoun 
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CIRCULATION 

IMof  and  Pwbh'ther.  Palmer  Hoyl  Dfrily . 257,481 

Rapramatad  NationaU^  by:  Swmiay . 347,033 

Adoioney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.  Empire  Magazine  and  Comics  .  .  353,644 

A.  I.  C.  PwWiher’,  StatMMar  Sannehar  30,  19d4 

ALL  STORIES  IN  THE  ADJACENT  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER  PACE  ARE 
NEWS  ITEMS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  RECENT  ISSUES  OF  THE  DENVER  POST. 


library  at  Western 


T^Rts 
Jl^'^I  yoAJ 

iT^€r 


Richard  Osterloh,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager,  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Orange  County 
Evening  News — to  circulation 
manager,  Whittier  (Calif.) 
Daily  News. 


Patrick  J.  Finn — from  sales¬ 
man  to  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 


James  Bradv,  publisher  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  and  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY,  and  Harn  Jef¬ 
fries,  the  DNR  textiles  editor,  will 
join  Arnold  Pederson,  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  bureau  chief,  in  covering  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers’ 
convention  at  the  Hollvwood  Beach 
Hotel,  Fla..  Mar.  25-27.  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  daily’s  fabrics  editor.  Si 
Lippa,  will  be  representing  his 
paper  at  the  meetings. 


Ella  Hare,  a  member  of  the 
national  advertising  department 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  and  with 
the  paper  for  48  years — retired. 


Bill  Goodwin,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Marysville  (Kan.) 
Marshall  County  News — to  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  Tulsa. 


Allan  Samuels  is  rejoining  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS  as  engineering 
and  design  editor.  Robert  Mastro 
will  specialize  in  reporting  for  this 
paper  in  Fairchild’s  Boston  office; 
he  replaces  Steve  Bowers  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Mastro  has  been  with 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  News. 


SHERRY 


James  E.  Wilkins  Jr.  of  the 
State-Record  Company,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.  —  elected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  of  the  Caro- 
linas. 


The  two-man  Gemini  space  launch¬ 
ing  scheduled  to  go  off  at  Cape 
Kennedy  during  the  next  week  will 
be  witnessed  by  three  Fairchild 
news  representatives  in  Florida.  On 
hand  to  cover  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  will  be  Larry  Cafiero  of  the 
Miami  Beach  bureau;  Mar\'  Bubb, 
Cocoa  Beach  news  chief,  and  Julie 
Divine,  who  leads  the  Orlando 
office. 


Robert  U.  Finucane,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Times 
—  now  marketing  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  Sun  Oil 
Company. 


GAYLORD 


HOUSH 


Warren  Lerude  —  advanced 
to  news  editor,  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette. 


Elastman  Dillon  awarded  Arthm 
Werfel,  Fairchild’s  financial  news 
editor,  the  prize  for  coming  closest 
to  the  Dow-Jones  average  of  the 
30  industrials  in  1964.  Mr.  Werfel 
has  taken  the  prize  four  out  of 
five  years  and  last  year  it  was  won 
by  Cieorge  Lieberman  of  Fairchild’s 
financial  news  staff. 


William  H.  Hexner  —  to 
classified  ad  manager.  Walnut 
Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times.  He  was  display  manager, 
San  Francisco  Progress. 


William  Dillman  —  named 
automotive  writer,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He  has  been  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  staff  the  past  five  years. 


Mrs.  Barbara  Milz  has  been  named 
Fairchild’s  Hawaiian  correspondent, 
replacing  Mrs.  Kim  Rynd  who  is 
on  a  leave  of  absence.  Mrs.  Milz  is 
a  staffer  on  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 


Sidney  Nemiroff — from  re¬ 
write,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to 
administrative  assistant  to 
Pennsylvania  State  Representa¬ 
tive  Joshua  Eilberg. 


E.  K.  GAYLORD.  No.  I  man  in  fhe  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  received 
cial  greetings  on  his  92nd  birthday,  March  5.  The  plaque  contained  signa' 
of  1,611  employes  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  and  affiliated 
prises. 


The  Institute  of  Appliance  Manu¬ 
facturers  presented  one  of  its  1%5 
Spotlight  Dinner  awards  at  its 
Washington,  D.  C,  convention  late 
last  month  to  Earl  Lifshey,  feature 
columnist  for  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY.  Mr.  Lifshey  was  the 
recipient  of  a  Pioneer  and  Leader 
■Award  for  courageous  journalism 
in  pointing  up  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  industry. 


Milton  J.  Mueller,  da 
processing  supervisor  at  : 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pru 
since  I960-— named  controller  o 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi:'' 
Patriot,  succeeding  Ralph 
Reynolds,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Warren  M.  Hoyt — from  a 
vertising  art  director  of  ta 
Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Express-Sunday  Telegrvm  • 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Maine  Truck  Owners  Assn. 


AAAURICE  M.  GOULD 


One  of  North  America's  most  knowledgeable 
authorities  on  rare  and  valuable  coins. 

COIN  ROUNDUP  (for  weekend  release)  appears  to  be  the  most 
interestiea  and  antfcoritative  newspaper  coin  featnre  so  far 
offered.  Extensively  researched  and  brilliantly  written.  Photos 
and  mats  of  art. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publicationsy  Inc 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N. 


STARTS  APRIL  4th 


Pnblithert  of 

Daily  Nswi  RiKord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Directories. 


Russell  H.  Costello,  p- 
lisher,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sw 
Journal — appointed  to  the  Mu 
Council  on  Art  and  Culture. 
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Wire  collect  for  %amplet,  rotes,  and  territories. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  10017  212-YU  6-7«25 
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Just  ask 
a  woman 


Herbert  M.  Hofford,  director 
of  public  information  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Press 
Association. 


Kenneth  A.  Knox  —  from 
news  staff,  WBZ,  Boston,  to 
sports  staff  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Arlinpfton  Heights, 


Charles  C.  Triblehorn  — 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  weekly 
Metuchen-Edison  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
corder;  Richard  Wieland — to 
assistant  editor  of  the  Milltovm- 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Leroy  Lyon — to  sports  and 
peneral  assi^niment  reporter, 
Prntt  (Kan.)  Daily  Tribune. 


POWERS 


BUCKLEY 


Marjorie  Card — to  music  and 
diama  critic  and  arts  editor, 
lola  (Kan.)  Daily  Register. 


Ki'RT  Liepman,  Valley  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times — new 
president  of  the  San  Fernando 
V'alley  Press  Club. 


Les  Goldberg — to  copy  desk 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  Mary  Waller  —  to 
women’s  department. 


William  Hartigan  Sr.,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — to  .staff  of 
Francis  I.  duPont  &  Company, 
Hartford  stock  brokerage. 


ROBERT  W.  BUCKLEY  was  re-elected  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company  at  the  annual  shareholders’  meeting. 

fRANK  B.  POWERS,  business  manager  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
SentineJ  Co.,  was  dubbed  "Mr.  Knoxville"  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  his  participation  in  many  civic  activities. 

GEORGE  A.  FRY,  founder  of  the  management  consulting  firm  bearing  his 
name,  was  elected  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hurletron  In¬ 
corporated. 

WILLIAM  H.  TATE  was  appointed  director  of  special  advertising  projects 
*or  the  New  York  Times.  He  has  been  directing  the  U.S.  sales  efforts  for 
the  International  Edition  of  the  Times  since  I960. 


John  H.  Keyser,  merchan- 
disinff  manaprer  for  national  ad- 
vertisinj?  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News  —  to 
Brand  and  Edmonds  Associates, 
advertising  agency,  Salem. 


She’ll  remember  “how  pleas¬ 
ant”  on  Delta  long  after  she’s 
forgotten  “how  fast.”  And 
she’ll  like  the  way  Delta  re¬ 
members  all  the  niceties  that 
add  up  to  the  big  Delta  dif¬ 
ference.  Next  trip  make  it 
“people-pleasing”  Delta! 


James  Hoying — promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  William  Wood. 


Gerald  P.  Fanning,  auto  ad  William  A.  Silverman  Jr.,  a 
specialist  —  to  suburban  classi-  former  Cleveland  (O.)  News 
Bed  sales  supervisor,  Oakland  reporter  and  copy  editor — now 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  He  succeeds  director  of  public  relations  for 
Gene  Giddings,  now  Tribune  the  Cleveland  office  of  Fuller  & 
classified  manager.  Smith  &  Ross  advertising 

♦  *  *  agency. 

Jack  B.  Cain  —  advanced  to  *  »  ♦ 

advertising  director.  Redding  Robert  L.  Tonsing,  former 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight,  to  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  reporter — 
succeed  Milton  A.  Towle,  now  named  director  of  public  rela- 
Wneral  manager  of  Thousand  tions  for  the  Martin  Company  in 
Oofes  (Calif.)  Conejo  News.  Denver. 

♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

Leona  Crabb  —  from  editor,  Charles  Champlin,  writer 
Doumer's  Grove  (Ill.)  Graphic,  for  Time  and  Life  since  1948 — 
uianaging  editor,  DuPage  Times,  named  entertainment  editor  of 
Beaton,  Ill.  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

Douglas  Dales,  a  former  New  Kenneth  D.  Zumwalt,  fea- 
York  Times  reporter  at  the  ture  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
State  Capitol — named  public  (Calif.)  Union — appointed  pub- 

information  officer  for  the  New  Usher  and  editor  of  the  Borrego 
York  State  Police  at  $16,000  a  (Calif.)  Sun,  succeeding  W.  D. 
5«ar.  Johnston,  resigned. 
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Gary  J.  Huhn,  former  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette 
reporter — now  director  of  pub¬ 
lications  for  Allied  Mills  Inc. 
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PROMOTIOIN 

Ad  Mailers  Utilize 
Advertiser’s  Style 

By  Georfse  Wilt 


Three  mail  brochures  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  demon¬ 
strate  how  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  can  talk  in  the  advertisers’ 
vernacular,  rather  than  the 
newspaper’s. 

The  folders  turned  out  by 
promotion  manager  Leonard 
Bach’s  shop  are  directed  to  the 
three  largest  classified  divisions, 
dominated  by  professionals 
rather  than  voluntary  advertis¬ 
ers  —  real  estate,  automotive 
and  help  wanted. 

Basically,  the  three  promo¬ 
tions  contain  the  same  elements 
—  testimonials  and  success 
stories  from  satisfied  advertis¬ 
ers,  competitive  linage  figures, 
and  a  sales  pitch  for  the  In¬ 
quirer.  But  here  the  similarity 
ends.  It’s  the  layout,  design,  art 
and  copy  treatment  that  make 
each  of  the  pieces  particularly 
appropriate  to  its  classification. 

The  real  estate  promotion,  for 
example,  is  headlined,  “A  Solid 
Foundation.”  The  two-color  art 
features  a  die-cut  cover  of  an 
actual  photograph  of  a  cinder- 
block  wall.  A  line  drawing  of 
a  builder’s  plumbline  against  a 
Vermillion  background  completes 
the  cover  art.  The  inside  spread 
uses  the  build-up  blocks  as  pan¬ 
els,  each  containing  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  a  different  real 
estate  advertiser.  A  photo  of 
an  attractive  home  completes 
the  picture.  A  second  fold  opens 
to  present  the  linage  story  in 
bar  charts.  The  closing  sales 
pitch  appears  on  the  back  page, 
“Build  your  1965  selling  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  solid,  dependable 
foundation,  etc.” 

The  automotive  promotion 


uses  the  car  dealer’s  language 
and  art  treatment.  “Power 
Packed  Performance,”  says  the 
cover-page  headline  with  mod¬ 
ern  auto  art.  Sales  success 
stories  based  on  advertising  re¬ 
sults  are  presented  from  deal¬ 
ers  for  five  different  auto  makes. 
Linage  comparisons  complete  the 
story,  along  with  selling  argu¬ 
ments  for  additional  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  cov^er  of  the  Help  Wanted 
promotion  is  a  reproduction  of 
an  application  for  employment. 
The  applicant:  The  Inquirer, 
naturally.  On  the  line  for  spe¬ 
cial  skills,  the  reply  is:  “sup¬ 
plying  qualified  job  applicants.” 
Where  the  application  asks 
what  job  the  applicant  is  apply¬ 
ing  for,  the  reply  is:  “Help 
solve  your  personnel  problems.” 
Employment  agencies,  business 
and  industrial  firms  are  listed 
as  “present  employers.”  In  the 
space  reserved  for  interviewer 
comments,  is  the  promotion’s 
headline:  “Well  qualified!” 

Copy  adds,  “A  newspaper’s 
Help  Wanted  columns  must 
have  QUALIFICATIONS  that 
merit  attention  and  considera¬ 
tion.”  Eight  laudatory  testi¬ 
monials  complete  the  sales  mes¬ 
sage,  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
evitable  linage  statistics. 

Copies  of  the  pieces  were 
mailed  to  client  and  prospect 
lists,  and  used  by  the  classified 
department’s  outside  sales  staff. 
*  *  « 

NEVER,  NEVER  —  The 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  is 
conducting  a  program  warning 
youngsters  of  constant  hazards. 
To  assure  top  readership  by  the 
youth  audience  for  the  message 


—  “Never,  never  go  to  the  play¬ 
ground  by  yourself,  don’t  let 
strangers  talk  to  you,  don’t  let 
strangers  give  you  candy  or 
money,  etc.,  etc.,  and  always 
tell  your  mother  right  away,” 
promotion  manager  W.  P,  Burns 
runs  the  two-column  announce¬ 
ment  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
Beacon-News  comics  page. 

«  *  * 

PLANT  —  “Oops,  here  comes 
another  plant!”  says  a  die-cut 
mail  piece  from  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times.  Through  the 
flower-shaped  die-cut  in  the 
cover  the  bright  hues  of  the 
flowers  on  a  package  of  Zinnia 
seeds  can  be  seen.  The  seed 
packet  guarantees  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  won’t  be  casually  thrown 
aside.  Purpose  of  the  mailer  is 
to  point  out  that  Lockheed,  Boe¬ 
ing,  IBM.  Thiokol,  Northrop, 
General  Electric  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  industrial  plants 
in  Huntsville,  described  as  the 
“fastest  growing  market  in  the 
south.”  The  promotion  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Times’  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative,  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

♦  •  ♦ 

TRAVEL  —  “Departing  from 
Delaware,”  a  profile  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Travel  Market,  is  a  new 
survey  now  available  from  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  Visitors  to  the  papers’ 
three  fully-staffed  travel  infor¬ 
mation  centers  provided  the  in¬ 
formation  for  the  survey  over 
a  six-month  period.  The  study 
highlights  popular  vacation  pe¬ 
riods,  length  of  vacation,  method 
of  transportation,  points  of  des¬ 
tination,  and  other  factors. 
Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  News-Journal  or 
offices  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Fin¬ 
ley,  Inc. 

« 

SCOUTS — Having  completed 
its  fifth  annual  Journalism 
Seminar  for  St.  Louis  area  Boy 
Scouts,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  announced  that  154 
boys  passed  the  oral  exam  and 
written  tests,  bringing  to  700 
the  number  who  have  passed  the 
course  leading  to  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Merit  Badge  in  the  past  five 
years. 

*  *  * 

AD  SERIES — A  56-page  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
printed  on  silk  and  selling  for 
$100  a  copy. 

A  scoop  accomplished  by  en¬ 
terprise  and  a  carrier  pigeon. 

The  stories  behind  these  and 
other  colorful  and  amusing  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  history  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  series  of  1  by  300 
promotion  ads  running  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  ads  are  designed  to  pique 
reader  interest  in  “The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal:  The  First  80 


Years,”  published  m  Aupw 
1964,  by  the  Univ<  rsity  of 
consin  Press. 

“When  the  Girl-  Got  out  the 
Paper”  is  the  title  of  the  nj 
explaining  the  ‘Vilk  edition 
The  panic  of  1893  A-as  followe 
by  a  general  depression  whitl 
by  1895,  had  e.xhausted  tk- 
city’s  welfare  funds.  Privatio: 
faced  many.  Something  had  t 
be  done  —  and  the  society  wom. 
en  of  Milwaukee  did  it! 

They  came  to  Publisher  Lu¬ 
cius  William  Nieman  with  their 
idea:  A  special  edition  of  the 
Journal  produced  by  women  vol¬ 
unteers  and  printed  on  silk  - 
to  sell  for  $100  per  copy.  The 
proceeds  would  go  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  their  neighbors. 

How  the  volunteers  responded, 
collecting  the  news,  selling  jd- 
vertising,  writing  the  editorials 
—  and  the  handsome  package 
of  money  they  realized  —  ni«i»c 
a  fascinating  story  of  old  Mil¬ 
waukee  spirit  and  humanity,  the 
ad  states. 

“When  Pigeons  Flew  the 
News”  tells  the  stories  of  the 
use  of  carrier  pigeons  in  the 
days  of  few  telephones  and  no 
automobiles  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  One  “pigeon  dispatch" 
became  a  journalistic  classic. 

During  a  strike  at  the  AUis- 
Chalmers  plant,  union  members, 
determined  to  meet  where  no 
newspaper  reporters  could  over¬ 
hear  their  discussion,  chartered 
a  ship  for  a  25  mile  cruise  on 
Lake  Michigan.  But  they  had 
not  reckoned  with  pigeons  and 
Sylvester  Sullivan,  a  Marquette 
University  student  working  part 
time  for  the  Journal. 

Sullivan,  a  friend  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  boarded  the  ship  as  a  crew 
member,  carrying  two  baskets 
of  “supplies.”  During  the  meet¬ 
ing  Sullivan  secreted  himself 
where  he  could  hear  what  was 
going  on.  When  the  ship  docked 
a  few  hours  later,  the  union 
members  were  greeted  by  news¬ 
paper  boys  shouting  the  head¬ 
lines  of  “a  pigeon  dispatch  to 
the  Journal”  which  contained 
the  fiery  speeches  made  at  the 
meeting  and  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

• 

Preslar  to  Return 
To  Washington  Beat 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Lloyd  Preslar,  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
will  rejoin  the  Winston-Sdetn 
Journal  and  Sentinel  news  staff 
March  15  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  represented  them 
in  Washington  in  1961. 

For  the  past  16  months,  Ro) 
Parker  has  served  as  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Wins- 
tono-Salem  papers  and  also  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  fl»> 
Observer. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ANpa  convention  issues 

TELLTWE  WHOLE  STORT— 
WHO'S  HERE  AND  WHAT^ 
SOING  ON  -  great 
for  APVERT/S/NG  y 
too/  / 


During  the  ANPA  Convention,  April  18~22  .  .  . 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  NEWSMAKERS! 

Make  doubly  sure  that  you’re  counted  among  the  newsmakers  in  the  newspaper  industry  by 
telling  your  story  to  the  most  influential  group  of  readers  of  any  publication  .  .  .  newspaper 
people,  and  advertising  people  who  follow  newspaper  news,  in  the  pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  Two  big  convention  issues  provide  a  showplace  for  your  advertising. 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE,  April  17  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  ASNE  and  ANPA  conventions, 
includes  convention  programs,  events,  lists  of 
delegates  and  guests.  Space  reservations  by 
April  2;  copy  or  plates  by  April  9. 


ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE,  April  24  .  .  . 

covers  convention  news  and  reports,  with 
"bulldog"  edition  distributed  at  the  Waldorf. 
Also  includes  winners  of  E&P  Promotion  Con¬ 
test.  Space  reservations  by  April  9;  copy, 
plates,  by  April  15. 
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Newspaper  Lensmen 
Who  Also  Write,  Edit 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Eureka,  Calif. 

Photographer-reporters,  who 
have  produced  and  “edited”  a 
daily  picture  page  for  the 
Eureka  Humboldt  Standard  for 
more  than  a  year,  took  over 
much  of  a  special  40-page  special 
edition  produced  here  recently. 

The  resultant  adless  special 
edition  presented  by  Eureka 
Newspapers  Inc.,  featured  178 
photographs  taken  by  the  10- 
man  team  headed  by  Neil  Hul- 
bert,  chief  photographer. 

The  entire  issue  was  devoted 
to  the  floods  which  hit  this 
northern  California  coastal  area. 

Photo-Minded  Publisher 

The  photo-mindedness  of  the 
publisher  and  the  development 
of  the  Standard’s  photo  page  by 
L.  W.  (Scoop)  Beale,  managing 
editor,  are  credited  with  the 
success  of  the  special  edition. 

And  the  photographer-re¬ 
porter  designation  used  here  is 
the  reverse  of  the  reporter- 
photographer  team  term  used 
on  most  dailies,  Mr.  Hulbert 
explains.  “We  deliberately  en¬ 
courage  our  photographers  to 
write.  We  want  our  cameramen 
to  learn  to  write  and  be  able  to 
lay  out  their  own  feature  work.” 

His  crew  members  do  photo¬ 
graphs,  captions,  and,  as  needs 
determine,  whole  illustrated 
news  features  that  appear  on 
the  picture  page  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Standard. 

The  versatile  photo-reporters 
also  extend  their  activities  a 
step  further  and  reproduce  their 
own  engravings  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  have  taken  and 
processed. 

“Quality  control  is  thus  in¬ 
sured.”  said  Mr.  Hulbert.  “If  a 
bad  photo  appears,  it  is  hard  to 
blame  the  results  on  another 
person  or  department.” 

As  a  result  of  this  system 
developed  on  the  Standard,  much 
of  the  “One  Thousand  Year 
Flood”  edition’s  production  came 
under  Mr.  Beale  and  the  chief 
photographer.  Assists  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Times’  editorial 
staff  headed  by  Elmer  Hodgkin- 
son,  managing  editor. 

Emergency  Autonomy 

When  disaster  struck  here, 
the  versatile  photo-reporters 
already  were  experienced  in 
meeting  all  demands  that  arose. 

For  months  they  had  had  a 
city-desk  type  of  authority  to 
schedule  their  own  assignments, 


develop  stories  and  arrange 
their  own  transportation  when¬ 
ever  fast-breaking  news  events 
occurred. 

While  routine  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  assignments  are  still  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  city  desk  and 
require  the  managing  editor’s 
approval,  the  photographers 
have  autonomy  in  emergencies. 

At  their  disposal  is  a  spe¬ 
cially-equipped  four-wheel-drive 
vehicle  used  for  penetrating  re¬ 
mote  portions  of  a  coastal  forest 
area  as  large  as  all  Connecticut. 

This  1965  Jeep  is  loaded  with 
new  radio-monitoring  gear  and 
transmitting  equipment,  first  aid 
and  firefighting  kits  and  search 
and  rescue  supplies. 

An  electric  winch  on  the  front 
was  utilized  again  and  again  to 
pull  photographers  out  of  tough 
flood  situations. 

The  photo  staff  also  regularly 
uses  a  helicopter  for  assign¬ 
ments.  This  Hughes  300  three- 
place  craft  is  able  to  land  at 
several  downtown  points  to  pick 
up  or  deposit  staffers. 

Light  planes  are  utilized  ex¬ 
tensively  in  meeting  other  photo 
coverage  requirements. 

Photography  maintains  its 
own  radio  communications  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  newspaper  office  station 
maintains  contacts  with  the 
copter,  the  special  Jeep  and  with 
four  radio  cars  in  the  field. 
Portable  gear  is  a  supplement. 

It  also  maintains  close  liaison 
with  the  Eureka  police  radio 
station.  In  fact,  police  just 
broadcast  on  their  own  wave 
lengths  when  a  photographer  is 
needed. 

This  comradeship  has  existed 
since  1958  when  Photographers 
Hulbert  and  David  Hoppe  nailed 
a  robber  fleeing  a  downtown 
bank  while  local  police  were 
attending  a  FBI  seminar — on 
bank  robbery — four  blocks  away. 

Eureka  Newspapers’  lensmen 
have  helped  police  in  hundreds 
of  other  cases  and  have  won 
commendations  from  Police 
Chief  Cedric  Emahiser.  Police 
Captain  James  Carey  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  radio-equipped  photo 
cars  as  “like  having  four  more 
police  cars  on  the  job.” 

As  publisher,  Don  O’Kane’s 
policy  is  for  photographers  to  go 
out  and  get  any  story  that  has 
a  possibility  of  developing  a 
good  picture. 

“By  aggressively  seeking  out 
and  going  after  photo  stories  on 
our  own,  the  photo  department 


is  always  one  jump  ahead 
where  seconds  count,”  Mr.  Hul¬ 
bert  explained. 

As  with  the  coverage  of  a 
regular  news  beat,  some  calls 
answered  fail  to  provide  news¬ 
worthy  pictures.  But  when  the 
big  stories  come  the  Eureka 
dailies  have  the  photos. 

As  a  result  the  Standard 
prints  at  least  a  page  of  local 
pictures  daily  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section.  This  page 
is  “edited”  and  developed  each 
day  by  the  camera  crew. 

• 

Automation  Study 
Plan  Off  Till  May 

A  survey  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  their  affect 
on  employment  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  has  been  tabled  for 
further  discussion  “sometime  in 
May.” 

Postponement  of  the  study  fol¬ 
lowed  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
March  3  of  a  joint  subcommittee 
of  union  executives  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ANPA  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

William  Davis  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  sub¬ 
committee  chairman,  said  the 
survey  might  require  a  year  to 
complete  and  could  cost  up  to 
$250,000,  depending  upon  what 
was  covered  in  the  study. 

“Our  situation  is  about  the 
same  as  the  government’s  in 
Viet  Nam,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 
“Nothing  is  settled.” 

The  subcommittee  is  explor¬ 
ing  also  a  possible  program  of 
v'oluntary  arbitration  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  means 
to  resolve  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes. 

• 

Capper  and  StauflFer 
Firms  Erase  Debt 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Capper  Publications  is  re¬ 
deeming  $1,454,000  in  bonds 
prior  to  their  maturity,  O.  S. 
Stauffer,  president,  reported 
March  1. 

He  said  this  step  was  possible 
because  Harman  Slocum  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  pre¬ 
paying  a  note  of  $1,678,993,  the 
balance  due  in  the  sale  four 
years  ago  of  Capper’s  interest 
in  five  state  farm  publications. 

The  Capper  5%  bonds  were 
held  by  approximately  900  in¬ 
vestors. 

Capper  Publications,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Stauffer  Publications 
Inc.,  owns  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan, 

Mr.  Stauffer  said  the  bond 
redemption  will  leave  Capper 
Publications  and  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Stauffer  Publications,  dept 
free. 


New  SDX  Chapter 
Adds  61  Me  oiben 

Rochem  er,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Professi.  nal  Chap! 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  inducted 
61  members  in  its  iirst  initia- 
tion  ceremony  Feb.  26.  The 
chapter  was  organized  last  fall 
by  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  the 
Associated  Press.  It  now  has  90 
members. 

Russell  E.  Hurst,  national  ex- 
ecutive  officer  for  SDX,  said  he 
believed  it  was  the  largest  group 
of  professionals  ever  initiated 
by  a  single  chapter  at  one  time. 

The  new  members  include  53 
staffers  from  the  Gannett 
Group’s  Rochester  papers,  the 
Time  8-Union  and  Demoendmi 
Chronicle,  5  radio-tv  newsmen, 
the  editor  of  a  religious  new 
paper,  a  weekly  editor,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper  of  court  and 
business  records, 

Mr.  Miller,  an  SDX  fellow, 
served  as  the  chapter’s  first 
president  until  January  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  A1  Nen- 
harth,  general  manager  of  tte 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  Other  officers  ate 
Howard  W.  Gates,  a  Rocheete 
radio  newsman,  vicepresident; 
Charles  E.  Lyons,  a  public  rein 
tions  manager  for  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  secretary;  and  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Adams,  business,  nuu- 
ager  of  the  Titr,es-Union,  treaa 
urer. 

• 

Newsletter  Keyed 
To  New  Newspaper 

Berkeley,  Cali 

A  “pre-publication  newil# 
ter”  called  the  Citizen  has  bea 
launched  here  to  assist  tk 
Berkeley  Newspaper  CoopoM" 
tive’s  move  to  establish  a  newt- 
paper  here. 

Monthly  editions  are  plaiail 
to  keep  BNC  in  contact  with  Ik 
1,200  persons  who  have  s* 
plied  $4,000  in  promotifl^ 
funds  and  $22,000  in  share  p# 
chases,  it  was  announced.  Ik 
California  Commissioner  of  C<a 
porations  has  renewed  for  » 
other  year  permission  to  rW 
capital  for  the  Citizen’s  public*- 
tion. 

• 

Satevepost’s  M.  E. 

Otto  A.  Friedrich,  36,  for 
merly  with  the  New  York  Dailf 
News  and  in  the  London  anc 
Paris  bureaus  of  UPI,  has  beer, 
named  managing  editor  of  tbe 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  s«- 
ceeds  William  A.  Emerson  Ji- 
recently  promoted  to  editor.  Mr. 
Friedrich  has  been  assist**! 
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Arizona  Star 
\irms  Break 
For  VTotorists 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  bureaucratic  and  legislative 
battle  involving  motorists  in 
Arizona  has  been  won  by  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 

The  Star,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  William  R.  Mathews, 
late  in  19(>4  became  critical  of 
these  things  relating  to  motor¬ 
ists: 

1.  A  backing  test  flunked  so 
many  license  applicants  that  it 
appeared  to  be  unduly  demand¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  motor  vehicle  licensing 
division  in  its  literature  (on 
which  drivers  had  to  stand  ex¬ 
amination)  said  a  driver’s  li¬ 
cense  was  “a  privilege,”  not  a 
right,  despite  an  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  1963 
to  the  contrary. 

3.  Due  to  insufficient  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  division  and  the  public, 
drivers  thought  they  had  to  take 
their  triennial  license  tests  on 
their  birthdays,  and  didn’t  know 
they  could  be  examined  as  much 
as  two  months  in  advance. 


4.  Drivers  at  age  65  auto¬ 
matically  were  reexamined  com¬ 
pletely,  whereas  drivers  at  other 
ages  needed  only  to  undergo 
partial  reexamination  to  obtain 
license  renewals. 

5,  There  were  manifold  abuses 
involved  in  the  annual  motor 
vehicle  inspection  law,  repeal  of 
which  the  legislature  had  voted 
in  1964  but  which  the  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  vetoed,  thus  continu¬ 
ing  the  law  in  effect. 

The  Star  opened  its  campaigrn 
on  all  five  items.  Public  response 
was  instantaneous.  Editorials 
published  in  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary  were  sent  to  every  legisla¬ 
tor  and  editor  in  Arizona  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  the  Star’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  encourage  legislative 
action. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  Governor, 
Samuel  P.  Goddard,  took  office. 
In  January,  David  H.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Division,  addressed  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion.  After  the  meetings  he 
talked  with  David  F.  Brinegar, 
executive  editor  of  the  Star,  and 
agreed  to  investigate  the  items 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  Campbell  later  found  that 
the  pylon  test  was  not  in  con¬ 
formance  with  general  state 
practice,  and  abolished  it.  He 
ordered  the  material  about  a  li¬ 
cense  being  a  privilege  and  not 


a  right  stricken  from  depart¬ 
mental  literature  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  removed  from  examina¬ 
tions.  He  publicly  assured  peo¬ 
ple  they  could  be  examined  in 
advance  of  their  birthdays. 

He  agreed  with  the  Star  that 
to  examine  at  an  arbitrary  age 
is  wrong.  He  abolished  the  auto¬ 
matic  reexamination. 

Then  on  March  4,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  passed,  and  on  March  5 
Governor  Goddard  signed,  the 
inspection  repealer. 

• 

Newsman  Establishes 
Conservative  Letter 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  publication,  dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  cause  of  con¬ 
servatism,  was  published  here 
last  week. 

The  new  publication,  “Ideas 
and  Issues,”  is  a  bi-weekly  news¬ 
letter.  Its  editor  is  Alan  R. 
Perry,  a  former  Washington  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  here  prior  to  establishing 
the  newsletter. 

“Ideas  and  Issues”  will  be 
supported  entirely  by  subscrib¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Perry  said,  and  not  by 
any  political  organization  or 
other  group. 


$183,700  Grant 
For  IPI  in  Asia 

A  new  grant  of  $183,700  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  pro¬ 
vides  the  key  for  three  more 
years  of  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  aid  to  newspaper  devel¬ 
opment  in  Asia. 

The  Foundation  has  previous¬ 
ly  given  $328,700,  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Institute’s  assistance  program 
to  the  Asian  press  since  1960. 

IPI’s  present  Asian  Program 
comes  to  an  end  on  April  30. 
It  has  been  directed  by  Tarzie 
Vittachi,  who  resigned  on  Jan. 
30  to  take  up  a  new  position  in 
London. 

The  new  program  starts  May 
1  under  the  direction  of  Ami- 
tabha  Chowdhury.  Under  his 
control  the  IPI  will  concentrate 
more  on  co-ordinating  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  operations  of  the 
Press  Institute  of  India,  the 
Philippine  Press  Institute  and 
the  Press  Institute  of  South  Ko¬ 
rea.  Also  planned  are  IPI-spon- 
sored  regional  meetings  and  in¬ 
ter-Asian  seminars. 

The  IPI  reports  that  Asian 
countries  are  making  substantial 
financial  contributions  to  pro¬ 
grams  of  training,  instruction 
and  co-operation. 


You  will  see  more  outstanding 
news  photography  this  year,  because 
more  and  more  newspaper  photographers 
are  switching  to  Nikon. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  details,  or  write:  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  11533 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenrekh  PhotoDptical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Angiophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 
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|i  CfRCLLATION 

|i  ABC  Considers  Bid 
'  To  Drop  Zone  Report 


City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 
will  be  dropped  from  usage  by 
ABC  newspapers  if  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  ABC  Board’s 
Newspaper  Committee  is 
adopted. 

The  proposal  also  suggests  the 
optional  inclusion  of  market 
demographic  data  in  the  Audit 
Reports  of  newspaper  members. 

Following  revisions  in  the 
ABC  Charter,  approval  by  the 
membership  at  the  1964  annual 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  the  Board  author¬ 
ized  a  study  of  all  data  reported 
by  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  these  data  are 
reported. 

The  proposal  recommended  by 
the  Newspaper  Committee  would 
affect  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the 
newspaper  reports.  Currently, 
Paragraph  1  shows  average 
paid  circulation  for  the  period 
of  the  report  broken  down  by 
method  of  distribution,  and 
within  the  City  Zone,  Retail 
Trading  Zone,  and  All  Other; 
population  and  housing  unit 


figures  for  each  zone;  and  cen¬ 
sus  data  and  circulation  totals. 

Under  current  rules,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  may  exercise  the  option 
of  also  showing  average  paid 
circulation  for  the  county  of 
publication  and/or  Metropolitan 
Area,  plus  population  and 
housing  unit  data. 

Zonal  Boundaries  Out 

The  proposal  would  eliminate 
ABC-established  zonal  boundar¬ 
ies.  Paragraph  1  would  provide 
for  a  single  breakdown  of  aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  totals  by 
distribution  methods,  plus  a 
total  paid  figure,  excluding  bulk 
sales.  This  would  replace  the 
three  similar  breakdowns  re¬ 
ported  for  circulation  totals 
within  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  and  All  Other. 

Paragraph  lA  would  provide 
for  reporting  average  paid  cir¬ 
culation  by  Standard  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Statistical  Area  (Census 
Metropolitan  Area  in  Canada), 
and/or  within  county  or  counties 


Profit  Making 
Circulation 
Incentive: 

Toys  &  Games 
for  Carriers! 

The  most  popular  items 
among  boys  in  your  earner 
aae-group  are  toys  and 
games.  Transogram  has  the 
biggest  sellers  in  the  held- 

Find  out  how  they  can  help 
you  build  a  profitable 
incentive  program. 


Mr.  Herb  Hochstetter,  Sales  Incentive  Division 

Transogram  Company,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 

/  am  interested  in  your  plan  for  offering  news  carriers  Transogram  toys 
and  games  in  return  for  signing  up  new  subscribers.  Please  send  me 
details. 
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of  publication.  Figures  shown 
in  this  sub-paragraph  would  be 
a  compilation  of  circulation  data 
which  are  included  in  total  paid 
already  reported  in  Paragraph 

1  under  the  new  proposal. 

Recognizing  that  smaller 

papers  cover  only  parts  of  one 
or  more  counties.  Paragraph  lA 
would  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  average  paid  circulation  by 
recognized  census  (geographi¬ 
cal)  units  within  the  county  or 
counties  of  publication.  Included 
also  would  be  housing  unit  data 
for  areas  for  which  circulation 
totals  are  shown. 

Under  the  proposal,  both 
Paragraphs  1  and  lA  would  be 
mandatory  in  daily  newspaper 
reports. 

The  Committee  .suggestion  in¬ 
cludes  an  optional  third  break¬ 
down  of  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Proposed  Paragraph  IB 
would  provide  for  reporting 
average  paid  circulation  by  other 
selected  census  units.  Figures 
shown  in  this  sub-paragraph 
would  be  an  optional  publisher- 
selected  compilation  of  addi¬ 
tional  circulation  data  which 
are  included  in  total  paid  already 
reported  in  Paragraph  1  of  the 
new  proposal.  It  would  be  in 
this  sub-paragraph  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  might  wish  to  do  so, 
would  identify  average  paid 
circulation  within  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  his  primary  mar¬ 
ket.  Along  with  circulation 
totals,  housing  unit  data  would 
also  be  reported  for  each  selected 
census  unit. 

Currently,  Paragraph  2  of 
ABC  newspaper  reports  shows 
a  detailed  description  of  areas 
included  in  the  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones.  With  the  pro¬ 
posed  abolition  of  these  zonal 
designations,  the  Committee  sug¬ 
gests  that  Paragraph  2  be  used 
to  provide  for  the  optional  re¬ 
porting  of  one-day  gross  distri¬ 
bution  by  counties  or  other 
selected  census  units. 

Figures  shown  in  Paraerranh 

2  would  be  an  optional  publisher- 
selected  compilation  of  gross  dis¬ 
tribution  data  extracted  from 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  ot  huncli»d«  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Speeially  Priced.  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 
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the  complete  one-day  l  eakdmn 
shown  in  Paragraph  13  of 
ABC  Audit  Report.  (  I’aragrt^ 
13  one-day  breakdown  of  groa 
distribution  by  place  s  receivUj 
25  copies  or  more  i.h  currentlj 
and  would,  under  the  proposil, 
continue  to  be  mandatory.) 

Paragraph  2  mformation 
would  include,  in  addition  to 
gross  distribution  totals  for  tho 
selected  census  units,  adjusted 
figures,  approximating  the  aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  for  the  last 
three  months  coverinl  by  the 
report,  would  be  shown  for  each 
selected  census  unit.  Similarly, 
housing  unit  data  for  each  of 
the  selected  census  units  would 
also  be  reported. 

Demographic  Data 

The  Newspaper  Committee 
further  recommended  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  demographic  and  other 
market  data  released  by  sources 
approved  by  the  Board  as  a 
supplement  to  newspaper  Audit 
Reports  on  an  optional  bask 
In  general,  the  Committee 
agreed  that  the  compilation  of 
such  data  should  be  uniform  and 
in  conformance  with  the  break¬ 
down  recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adve^ 
tising  Agencies.  If  the  proposal 
is  approved  by  the  ABC  Board, 
compilation  of  demographic  data 
would  be  done  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  upon  the  request  of,  and 
the  nominal  expense  of,  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  members. 

The  Newspaper  Coimnittee’s 
proposals  reflect  discussions  with 
publishers,  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives,  and 
representatives  of  allied  news¬ 
paper  associations.  Further,  a 
special  newspaper  study  meet¬ 
ing,  including  representatives  of 
all  facets  of  the  industry,  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  February 
10th,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lester  A.  Walker,  publisher 
of  the  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Tribwu. 

Participating  in  that  meeting 
were:  John  Martin,  media  di¬ 
rector,  Montgomery  Ward  4 
Company;  Leo  Bogart,  Bureit 
of  Advertising  (ANPA);  Blair 
B.  Vedder  Jr.,  vicepresidoit, 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steen; 
Harris  Holmes,  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Felix  Tomei  Jr.,  Chieago 
Tribune ;  Don  L.  Parise,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Dean  Wilhelm,  SintA 
Rend  Tribune;  Merrill  DuBok 
Gannett  Newspapers;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Pace,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association. 

Ray  Gilliland,  Lanciutr 
( Pa. )  Intelligencer  Joumal-N(* 
Era,  president,  Internationa 
Ciixiulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  A.  J,  Engelhardt,  Bran¬ 
ham  Company,  president,  Amen- 
can  Association  of  Newspap* 
Representatives;  ABC  Chainn» 
Kenneth  Laird,  Tatham-La>™ 
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Inc.;  Donai.l  B.  Abert,  Milwau- 
hte  Jouma , ;  and  L.  W,  McFet- 
ridge,  New.  paper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Tulsa. 

While  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proposals  are  before 
the  ABC  Board  for  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  planned  to  discuss  the 
suggestions^  with  interested 
newspaper  associations. 

doUar-a-W eek  Paper 
1$  Editor'' s  Dream 

Milwaukee 

The  need  for  funds  to  ade¬ 
quately  stalf  medium-sized  news¬ 
papers  with  specialists  in  com¬ 
munity  problems  was  cited  here 
Feb.  28  by  James  E.  Rasmusen, 
managing  editor  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

His  comments  were  made  as 
he  acceptiMl  the  1965  Byline 
award  of  the  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  college  of  journalism. 

Newspapers  the  size  of  the 
Post-Tribune,  (60,000  to  70,000) 
cannot  afford  “beat”  reporters 
who  cover  one  subject  exclusive¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Rasmusen  said. 

“My  dream  would  be  .  .  .  that 
all  editors  or  owners  or  publish¬ 
ers  would  somehow  get  together 
and  agree  that  a  newspaper  is 
worth  more  to  a  community 
than  45c  or  65c  a  week,”  he 
said.  “It’s  worth  every  bit  of 
one  dollar  or  two  dollars.” 


Youths’  Ideas 
Given  Space 

Chicago 

Young  people  are  getting 
more  than  the  usual  attention 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Chicago’s  American. 

The  Daily  News  each  Mon¬ 
day  turns  most  of  its  editorial 
page  over  to  letters  from  young 
people  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  nation  and  the  role  that 
the  younger  element  will  play 
in  realizing  and  carrying  out 
the  attendant  responsibilities. 

Inspiration  and  Concern 

The  Daily  News  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  introducing  the 
feature  that  older  readers  might 
find  both  inspiration  and  cause 
for  concern  in  reading  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Jack  Mabley  of  the  American 
devoted  his  column  one  day  to 
teen-agers,  heading  it:  “Jack 
and  the  teens.” 

Mr.  Mabley  noted  that  his  de¬ 
partment  receives  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  teens  and 
that  he  was  providing  a  forum 
for  them.  He  proceeded  to  print 
letters  in  two-column  width, 
with  a  third  column  devoted  to 
his  answers,  written  briefly  in 


bold  face  type  and  ballooned. 

The  columnist  wrote:  “We’ll 
get  out  of  the  column,  and  go 
over  to  column  3  for  any  re¬ 
marks,  so  if  you  don’t  like  an 
adult  horning  in,  you  don’t  even 
have  to  look  at  column  3.” 

• 

Morning,  Evening 
Papers  Coinbinetl 

Galveston,  Tex. 

On  the  basis  of  preferences 
expressed  in  a  reader  survey, 
the  Galveston  Daily  News  and 
the  Galveston  Tribune  were 
combined  into  one  paper  March 
8. 

The  News-Tribune  has  a  noon 
edition  off  the  press  at  11  a.m. 
and  a  home  edition  at  2:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  It  has 
a  Saturday  morning  edition  and 
a  Sunday  morning  edition. 

David  C.  Leavell,  general 
manager,  said  the  reader  survey 
showed  a  desire  for  “more  news¬ 
paper  with  greater  coverage.” 
meeting  the  requirements  would 
necessitate  a  significant  increase 
in  advertising  rates  or  a  boost 
in  subscription  rates,  or  both. 

The  single  daily  paper  at  45c 
a  week  will  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  readers’  desires,  Mr.  Leavell 
said.  Colored  comics  and  fea¬ 
tures  are  being  added  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

On  March  15  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  will  occupy  its  new  plant. 


New  Numbers 
Game  Posted 

San  Francisco 

“Frisco  roulette”  has  been 
launched  here  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  in  a  move  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  revival  of  this  city’s 
gaudy  bonanza  days. 

A  roulette  wheel’s  daily  spin 
sets  up  winning  combinations  of 
three  letters  and  three  numbers 
corresponding  to  a  California 
auto  license  plate.  Registered 
owners  of  all  cars  bearing  win¬ 
ning  license  numbers  will  be 
eligible  for  prizes.  A  number  of 
winners  will  be  selected,  the 
Chronicle  announced. 

“You  don’t  have  to  buy  the 
Chronicle  to  participate,”  the 
Chronicle  stated. 

• 

Dog  Writers’  Awards 

M.  L.  Sharpley,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  won 
the  “best  all  around  writing 
job”  award  for  1964,  given  by 
the  Dog  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Honorable  mention 
went  to  Mrs.  Frances  Stogner, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier.  Walter  Fletcher,  New 
York  Times,  won  the  column 
and  news  report  awards.  George 
Butz,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  won 
the  award  for  feature  story. 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
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friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

FARMER-PUBLISHER 


By  Gene  Gilmore 

A  husky,  35-year-old  farmer 
named  Bob  Wilson  climbed  off 
his  tractor  seven  years  ago  and 
became  a  weekly  newspaper 
publisher. 

Today  he  owns  a  half  dozen 
newspapers  and  publishes  the 
Illinois  Farmer,  a  magazine  that 
w'as  defunct  for  more  than  20 
years. 

For  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  journal¬ 
ism  is  not  quite  .so  broad  as  it 
may  look.  He  holds  a  degree  in 
English  from  Millikin  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Decatur,  Ill.  and  he 
naturally  writes  with  grace  and 
directness. 

In  his  case  being  a  farmer 
was  an  asset  in  getting  .started. 
When  the  harve.st  was  in,  and 
his  work  days  wei-e  shorter,  he 
had  time  to  explore  the  weekly 
newspaper  business.  He  spent 
the  winter  visiting  journalism 
professors,  reading  the  books 
they  recommended,  and  touring 
weeklies.  By  the  time  spring 
arrived  he  was  ready  to  plant 
his  first  newspaper  crop. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Enginttring  for  tho  Graphic  Artt 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


Like  most  new  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  these  days,  Mr.  Wilson 
uses  offset  printing.  He  likes 
to  pull  from  his  pockets  a  ruler, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  jar 
of  rubber  cement  and  announce, 
“This  is  my  composing  room!” 

Started  in  Home 

Home  base  at  first  was  his 
farm  house  and  there  he  labori¬ 
ously  learned  how  to  get  copy 
typed  and  pasted  on  dummies. 
Sometimes  the  paste-ups  took 
him  all  night  and  he  drove  in 
the  morning  to  a  commercial 
printer  in  Decatur  to  have  his 
papers  printed. 

The  town  of  publication  — 
more  correctly  the  town  of  mail¬ 
ing — was  Maroa,  12  miles  north 
of  Decatur.  This  town  has  only 
1,200  people  in  it  and  Wilson 
cagily  left  Maroa  out  of  the 
paper’s  name.  He  called  his  pa¬ 
per  the  Prairie  Post  and  under 
the  nameplate  he  listed  Maroa 
and  all  the  other  little  towns 
around.  He  managed  to  get  a 
lot  of  territory  under  one 
blanket. 

Maroa,  where  he  soon  moved 
his  non-printing  operations,  is 
in  the  middle  of  some  of  the 
world’s  best  farm  land.  The  top¬ 
soil  is  deep  and  black  and  it 
makes  farmers  considerably 
more  prosperous  than  the  av¬ 
erage.  They  could  afford  to 
spend  three  dollars  a  year  for 
the  paper  and  they  did. 

Mr.  Wilson  admits  that  he 
used  a  lot  of  slave  labor  in  the 
beginning.  His  wife,  a  tall  hand¬ 
some  woman,  is  a  native  of 
Sweden.  But  she  keeps  Ameri¬ 
can  books,  sends  out  bills,  dx)es 
a  fair  amount  of  typing,  super- 
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vises  the  mailing,  and  handles 
about  a  dozen  other  major  tasks. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  mother  knows 
everyone  within  10  miles  and 
she  handles  the  news,  most  of 
it  sketchy  little  items  of  clubs 
and  organizations.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
father  was  an  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  He  beat  the 
bushes  for  ads. 

The  editorials  were  written 
by  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  The  rest 
of  the  paper  looks  skimpy  and 
short  of  news  but  the  ed  page 
always  has  two  or  three  of  his 
literate,  humorous,  and  forth¬ 
right  editorials.  He  takes  on 
electric  power  companies,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  militarism,  and 
several  other  powerful  organi¬ 
zations.  He  has  locked  horns 
with  some  of  the  big  food  com¬ 
panies,  especially  when  they 
wanted  some  faked  news  run 
free  with  every  ad. 

But  his  biggest  foe  is  the 
John  Birch  Society,  which  has 
a  strong  chapter  in  his  area. 
Mr.  Wilson  loves  to  tangle  with 
the  Birchers  and  delights  in 
calling  them  by  his  special 
name:  Birchnuts. 

Absorbed  Competitors 

Despite  this  kind  of  editorial 
policy,  his  Prairie  Post  had  the 
biggest  circulation  of  any  week¬ 
ly  in  Central  Illinois  within  six 
months  —  more  than  3,000.  At 
that  time  he  was  able  to  buy 
out  a  man  who  w’as  running  a 
floundering  letterpress  paper  in 
Maroa. 

Over  the  next  few  years  Mr. 
Wilson  bought  out  several  other 
papers  in  the  same  boat.  The 
price  was  always  dirt  cheap,  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  no  longer  could 
make  much  of  a  living  with 
their  dinky  weeklies. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  put  them 
out  in  his  group  operation  and 
make  a  little  profit.  The  edito¬ 
rial  page  in  all  papers  was  the 
same  and  so  was  much  of  the 
news  and  advertising.  Some  of 
these  papers  are  so  small,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to 
give  them  the  Prairie  Post 
treatment  by  getting  one  paper 
to  cover  the  bunch. 

He  did  buy  a  paper  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ill.,  a  city  of  17,000  with 
a  thriving  daily.  He  comes  out 
weekly  and  manages  to  get  some 
advertising  away  from  the 
daily.  He  plans  to  go  free  cir¬ 
culation  someday  but  he  needs 
a  good  editor  for  the  operation 
and  so  far  he  hasn’t  found  one. 

Ran  for  Congress 

In  1962,  Mr.  Wilson  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  run  for  Congress  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  this  is  like  putting 
your  head  in  a  corn  shredder. 
The  Congressional  District  in¬ 
cludes  nine  counties  and  the 


Republicans  usually  v  n  witho® 
campaigning. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Qi.  iker  and. 
consistent  with  his  pacifist  bs 
liefs,  was  a  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector  during  World  War  II. 
This  background  di  In’t  cause 
much  difficulty  until  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  broke  just  before 
election.  Then  his  opposition 
spread  the  word. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son  took  43  percent  of  the  vote, 
got  a  lot  of  experience,  made 
literally  hundreds  of  friends, 
and  was  out  $6,000  of  his  own 
money. 

He  also  was  out  cpiite  a  few 
advertisers,  staunch  RepuWi- 
cans  who  had  not  liked  what  he 
had  said.  He  has  got  many  of 
them  back,  but  not  all. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  Decatur 
printers  got  together  last  spring 
and  bought  a  Fairchild  New* 
King  offset  press.  This  device 
lets  him  spin  off  papers  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  an  hour.  On  some 
of  his  papers,  where  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  only  a  few’  hundred, 
the  pr  essman  starts  the  press, 
coughs  and  shuts  H  off  The 
printers  and  Mr.  WJson  hope 
to  land  some  other  weeklies  to 
print  on  a  contract  basis. 

In  November,  he  brought  out 
the  Illinois  Farmer.  As  one 
would  expect  with  the  revival 
of  a  publication  long  dead,  the 
advertising  was  sparse  and  the 
circulation  for  the  first  issue 
had  to  be  free.  But  from  one 
issue  he  got  750  subscriben 
and  the  few  advertisers  he  had 
were  pleased  with  the  response. 
The  magazine  is  tabloid  size  and 
uses  lots  of  color.  It  needs  swne 
typographical  alteration  in  spots 
but  it  looks  as  though  it,  too, 
will  succeed.  The  policy,  ot 
course,  is  like  Mr.  Wilson’s  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

He  realizes  that  his  next  move 
will  be  to  delegate  some  of  his 
jobs  to  others.  He  and  members 
of  his  family  can’t  be  expected 
to  do  nearly  everything  when 
the  little  empire  keeps  expand¬ 
ing. 

But  Bob  Wilson  intends  to 
operate  in  the  future  the  way 
he  has  in  the  past:  study  the 
problem,  ask  a  lot  of  questions, 
get  the  facts,  then  move.  The 
technique  has  worked  well  for 
him. 

• 

B.  C.  Weekly  Revived 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

John  Buchanan  has  resumed 
publication  of  the  Advertiser  ii 
Ocean  Falls,  B.  C.  The  plMf 
was  damaged  in  the  snowslide  at 
the  pulp  and  paper  town  re 
cently.  Vancouver  ProviM* 
made  considerable  equipment 
available  and  Crown  Zellerb^ 
Canada  Ltd.,  and  others  helped 
in  the  resumption  of  publication- 
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2,200  Weeklies  Publish 
Ted  Williamses  PR  Panel 


How  can  a  sports  star  keep 
his  name  and  fame  before  the 
public,  especially  youthful 
sportsmen -to-be,  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  as  a  player? 

Ted  Williams,  Boston  Red  Sox 
outfielder,  who  retired  as  one 
of  baseball’s  all-time  greats, 
solved  the  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem,  in  part,  by  providing  2,200 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  free 
weekly  sports  cartoon  panel, 
“Ted  Williams  Says  .  . 

Soars  Subsidy 

The  syndication  is  subsidized 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  it 
is  carried  out  by  Bill  Doll  & 
Company,  Doug  Anderson,  an 
artist  who  has  drawn  carica¬ 
tures  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Saturday  Review 
and  the  New  Yorker,  makes  the 
drawings  and  the  ideas  are  by 
Jordan  Ramin,  a  member  of 
the  Bill  Doll  &  Company  staff. 

Fifty-one  items  of  Ted 
Williams  sports  equipment  are 
sold  through  Sears  stores.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  the  equipment  nor 
Sears  is  mentioned  in  the  panels. 
The  public  relations  value  for 


him  and  his  product  comes  from 
the  use  of  the  Ted  Williams 
signature  in  the  logo  and  a 
drawing  of  Ted. 

Bill  Doll  submitted  the  idea 
to  George  Struthers,  merchan¬ 
dising  vicepresident  of  Sears, 
suggesting  that  Sears  sales  often 
are  in  rural  areas  and  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  keep 
the  Ted  Williams  name  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Doll  then  sent  a  circular 
to  12,000  weeklies,  offering  to 
supply  the  feature  in  mat  form 
or  glossy  proof  for  offset  once 
a  week  to  those  papers  that  sent 
in  requests.  The  distribution 
l)egan  14  months  ago  to  1,400 
weekly  papers  and  the  list  has 
grown  to  2,200. 

“The  papers  like  it  and  their 
readers  like  it,”  said  Mr.  Doll. 
“Ted  approves  all  ideas  for  the 
panel  and  makes  suggestions. 
Many  of  the  papers  carry  a  line 
offering  for  Ted  Williams  and 
his  staff  of  sports  experts  to 
answer  any  sports  questions 
submitted.” 

The  panel  has  no  connection 
with  Ted  Williams’  sports  col¬ 


umn  which  is  distributed  to  daily 
newspapers  by  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

• 

Ross  Group  Buys 
7  Weeklies  on  L.I. 

In  a  million-dollar  trans¬ 
action,  .seven  weeklies  published 
on  Long  Island  this  week  came 
under  the  management  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Ross  and  the  group  that 
owns  El  Tiempo,  new  Spanish- 
language  weekly  in  New  York 
City. 

'The  contract,  Mr.  Ross  said, 
calls  for  El  Tiempo  to  receive 
47%  of  the  stock  in  Sunrise 
Press  Inc.  now  and  the  l)alance 
over  a  period  of  five  years. 
William  Mellon  Hitchcock  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  Wall  Street 
financiers,  heads  the  El  Tiempo 
stockholders. 

Sunrise  Press  was  established 
a  few  years  ago  by  Gerald  T. 
Arthur,  Wilson  B.  Stringer  and 
Irving  Maidman  to  acquire  the 
newspapers  from  the  estate  of 
W.  Kingsland  Macy,  longtime 
Republican  leader  in  Suffolk 
County.  The  papers  are  the 
Babylon  Town  Leader,  the  Bay 
Shore  Sentinel,  the  Islip  Press, 
the  Port  Jefferson  Times,  the 


Smithtown  Star,  the  Hunting- 
ton  Times  and  the  Suffolk 
Every  Week. 

Mr.  Ross  said  El  Tiempo  will 
be  printed  in  the  Bay  Shore 
plant.  It  has  been  produced  on 
offset  presses  in  a  Lynbrook, 
L.  I.  plant. 

• 

Co  Ilian  on  ^Vacation’ 
After  Selling  Paper 

WooDBURN,  Ore. 

What  do  you  do  after  31% 
years  of  weekly  newspaper ing 
when  you  sell  out  your  interest 
in  a  thriving  paper? 

If  you’re  anything  like  Ed 
Coman,  you  make  no  immediate 
plans  and  start  a  little  “time 
off”.  Mr.  Coman,  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Woodbum 
Independent  here  since  August 
1,  1947,  sold  his  interest  to  his 
l)artner,  Eugene  Stoller,  and 
■started  on  his  third  week  of 
vacation  in  31%  years. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  plant, 
Publisher  Stoller  announc^  ap- 
l)ointment  of  Warren  Hill,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail  from  1962 
to  1964,  and  more  recently  on 
the  .staff  of  the  Canby  (Ore.) 
Herald,  as  editor  of  the  Wood- 
burn  Independent.  Mr.  Hill,  a 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  graduate,  was  a 
Wisconsin  weekly  paper  editor. 
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composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


This  repro  proof 
traveled 
to  Riverside- 
400  miles  in 
I  5  minutes 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  was 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same  way. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  printed 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that  it 
takes  a  miscroscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter"  and  "gear  pat¬ 
tern."  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P, 
One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Wleslrex  Communicatiotts  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 
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Headliners 
Award  List 
Announced 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Twenty-six  winners  and  two 
special  citations  in  the  31st  an¬ 
nual  Headliner  competition  were 
announced  here  this  week  by 
Tom  Paprocki,  Associated  Press 
columnist  and  cartoonist  who  is 
chairman  of  the  judges.  He  said 
they  examined  more  than  2,000 
entries. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  Headliners  Frolic  here 
April  23-25. 

Winners  are: 

Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger  for 
its  coverage  of  a  plane  crash. 

Mrs.  Ruth  King,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News, 
for  a  report  on  an  Air  Force  Jet 
ride  and  coverage  of  a  five  day 
cattle  round-up. 

Reginald  Kavanaugh,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News, 
for  a  series  on  “Kicks  That 
Kill.” 

James  Mahan,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  for  series 
on  “Probate  Court  Appoint¬ 
ments  and  Fees.” 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  Hurricane  Cleo. 


Mike  McGrady,  N  e  w  s  d  ay  , 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  for  his  col¬ 
umn  “Weekend.” 

Merle  R.  Tingley,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  for  editorial 
cartoons. 

The  award  for  Public  Service 
by  a  newspaper  went  to  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  for  “The 
Pasadena  Story,”  a  probe  of 
public  officials. 

G.  K.  Hodenfield,  Associated 
Press,  columns  on  Education. 

Jim  Murray,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  sports  columning. 

The  McComb  (Miss.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Journal,  a  special  award 
for  an  editorial  campaign  to 
curb  racial  violence. 

Photography  awards  went  to : 
Jim  Howard,  UPI;  Morris  Ber¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Ga¬ 
zette;  and  J.  T.  Phillips,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

The  Photo-Journalism  award 
went  to  Bill  Strode,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  for  his 
picture  story,  “We’re  Going  to 
Have  a  Baby.” 

In  the  magazine  and  syndi¬ 
cate  division,  the  award  for  fea¬ 
ture  writing  was  given  to 
Charles  Foltz  Jr.,  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report. 

The  Editors  of  Life  were  cited 
for  their  story,  “Congo  Martyr 
— Dr.  Paul  Carlson.”  For  the 
best  domestic  feature  series  the 
aw'ard  was  given  Newsweek  edi- 
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Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


tors  Edward  Kosner,  Jacquin 
Sanders  and  Frank  Trippett  for 
the  series  “Poverty,  U.S.A.” 

In  the  radio  competition  Sta¬ 
tion  WMPS,  Memphis,  was 
awarded  the  Public  Service 
award  for  its  “Queen  of  Hearts” 
contest. 

For  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ice  by  a  television  station  or 
network,  the  judges  picked  Sta¬ 
tion  KENS-tv,  San  Antonio,  for 
programs  such  as  “Stakeout,” 
showing  pre-Christmas  shoppers 
the  danger  of  leaving  packages 
in  parked  cars. 

• 

News  Executives  Head 
Anti-Poverty  Program 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Two  newspaper  officials  here 
have  been  named  to  key  positions 
with  two  public  service  organi¬ 
zations. 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
Scranton-Lackawanna  Human 
Development  Agency  and  Robert 
J.  Arthur,  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Tribune-Scrantonian,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident. 

The  agency  was  founded  to 
sponsor  anti-poverty  programs 
under  the  Federal  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  Lackawanna 
County. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  also  renamed 
chairman  of  the  Scranton  Rede¬ 
velopment  Authority,  with  Mr. 
Blewitt  vicechairman.  The 
agency  has  been  conducting  this 
city’s  multimillion  dollar  rede¬ 
velopment  programs. 

• 

Fraser  Steps  Up 

Glasgow 

James  Holburn,  editor  of  the 
Glasgow  Herald  for  nearly  10 
years,  has  retired.  His  career 
included  many  overseas  assign¬ 
ments  —  including  the  United 
States  —  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times,  London. 
George  Fraser,  formerly  deputy 
editor,  has  been  named  acting 
editor  of  the  Herald. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protTCtion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
SAfM  FRANCISCO.  220  Montqomery 
ATLANTA.  ?4  Pe.ichtrec.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jjckgon 
NEW  YORK  111  John 
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JTA  Makes  Plea 
For  Continuance 
Of  Prewi  Service 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  has  filed  an  appeal  with 
the  Federal  Communicatioai 
Commission,  asking  that  the 
transmission  needs  of  smin 
news  services  be  as.sured  as  i 
condition  of  approval  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  Intematica. 
al  'Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Press  Wireless  Inc. 

Victor  M.  Bienstock,  JTA 
general  manager,  pointed  out  b 
his  appeal  that  the  JTA,  a  elicit 
of  Press  Wireless  for  25  yean, 
was  almost  “entirely  dependot 
on  the  radio  and  cable  facilitiei 
of  Press  Wireless  for  the  trani. 
mission  of  its  news  file  froa 
abroad  into  its  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.”  He  reported  also  that 
the  JTA  “uses  Press  Wirelen 
exclusively  for  the  transmiaBw 
of  its  news  service  from  New 
York  to  overseas  destonationa" 

The  appeal  emphasized  that 
“no  other  American  carrier  to¬ 
day  provides  the  services  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  aad 
other  news  services  of  similar 
size  require,”  The  major  news 
services,  it  was  pointed  out,  cai 
avail  themselves  of  the  24-hoB 
contract  transmission  servka 
and  full-period  leased  cable  sen- 
ices  offered  by  ITT  and  other 
carriers  but  “the  smaller  and 
specialized  agencies  do  not  need 
and  cannot  afford  these  expo- 
sive  services.” 


Student  Journals 
Probed  in  Study 

Philadelfhu 
A  study  of  the  newspaper! 
and  magazines  published  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  has  been  published 
by  Temple  University. 

The  study  was  undertaken  by 
Joseph  C.  Carter,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  dila¬ 
tor  of  the  Temple  Press  Tourna¬ 
ment.  It  probed  the  problans  of 
publishing  student  periodicals 
The  respondents  were  assured 
they  would  not  be  identified  by 
name  or  school.  The  result 
a  picture  of  what  they  aspii* 
to  do,  of  the  devices  by  whidi 
they  try  to  get  it  done,  and  of 
their  efforts  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  journalistic  know¬ 
how,  lack  of  equipment,  lack  of 
time,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  Temple  made  the  rt- 
port  available  to  schools  with 
the  hope  it  would  offer  enMur" 
agement  to  school-press  advisers 
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^ew  Group  Plans 
To  Expand  Legal 
Daily’s  Appeal 

I  St.  Louis 

A  group  headed  by  Paul  M. 
Morris,  a  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive,  has  i)iirchased  the  Clayton 
\^niehman-Advocate  and  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  expand  cover¬ 
age  to  all  of  St.  Louis  County. 

The  paper,  primarily  a  legal 
publication,  lias  a  circulation  of 
about  5000.  It  is  published  five 
afternoons  a  week,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  new 
owners  will  expand  the  paper  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  provide 
news  coverage  and  circulation  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
paper  will  continue  to  publish 
legal  notices,  but  will  offer  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  of  general 
news  events. 

The  paper  was  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Lora  K.  Essen,  who 
took  over  publication  when  her 
husband,  Roy,  died  in  1957.  The 
paper  had  been  in  the  Essen 
family  for  83  years. 

Mr.  Morris  has  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest,  and  will  be 
president  and  publisher,  de¬ 
voting  half  of  his  time  to  the 


paper  and  half  to  his  public 
relations  firm.  The  only  other 
member  of  the  purchasing  group 
that  was  identified  was  Hal 
Coleman,  an  attorney. 

The  paper  is  one  of  four  sub¬ 
urban  papers  with  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  The  other  three  are  in 
Kirkwood,  Webster  Groves  and 
Florissiant. 

Florida  Southern 
Honors  Benefactor 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Kent  S.  McKinley,  of 
Sarasota,  has  been  named  hon¬ 
orary  chancellor  of  Florida 
Southern  College.  She  will  be  in¬ 
ducted  during  Founders’  Week, 
March  10-13. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley  are 
longtime  patrons  of  Florida 
Southern.  The  new  Marjorie  M. 
McKinley  Music  Building  is 
named  for  her.  Last  year  she 
named  the  college  chief  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  a  $1,000,000  life  in¬ 
surance  policy. 

The  McKinleys  were  the 
founders  and  publishers  of  the 
former  Sarasota  News,  which 
they  sold  three  years  ago.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  McKinley  also 
was  one  of  the  family  owners 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  founded 
by  her  grandfather. 


Unions  and  Press 
Management  Form 
Industry  Board 

London 

Printing  union  leaders  and 
British  newspaper  chiefs  have 
formed  a  joint  board  to  consider 
common  problems  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Its  membership  consists  of 
equal  numbers  of  union  general 
secretaries  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  particular  area  of  inter¬ 
est  is  the  national  press.  This 
is  the  sphere  in  which  most 
newspaper  troubles  arise,  dis¬ 
cord  usually  arising  from  pro¬ 
prietor  claims  of  being  forced 
to  overstaff  newspapers,  and 
printing  unions  sniffing  suspici¬ 
ously  around  requests  for  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  use  of  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  new  board  is  described  as 
a  “permanent  top-level  of  man¬ 
agements  and  unions  designed 
to  secure  maximum  efficiency.” 
It  will  recommend  methods  by 
which  the  benefits  accruing  from 
modern  production  can  be  shared 
between  managements  and  em¬ 
ployes.  Transferable  pensions, 
sick  pay  schemes  and  questions 
concerning  security  of  employ¬ 


144,000  new  facts  not  in  the  1964  Edition 
S02  publications  •  70  maps  in  color  •  Over 
1600  pages  of  classified  and  cross-indexed  data 

New  97th  Annual  Edition.  The  most  complete  and  authori¬ 
tative  single  source  of  information  on  the  newspapers  and 
''tagazines  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  Also 
Canada,  Bermuda,  Panama  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Now 
includes  complete  U.  S.  Postal  Zip  Codes. 


MANY  USERS  IN  MANY  FIELDS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Advertisers  •  Advertising  Agencies  •  Libraries  •  Bankers 
Business  Firms  •  Publishers  •  Market  Analysts  •  Public 
Relations  Counselors  •  Chambers  of  Commerce  •  Schools 
Colleges  and  Universities  •  Government  Agencies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world 


Actual  size  is  6%"  x  9%"  x  3V4" 
Over  1600  pages 


747,000  instant  facts  at  hand: 

•  You'll  find  22,365  newspapers 
and  periodicals  with  names  and 
addresses,  editors,  publishers, 
subscription  prices,  circulation 
figures  and  sizes. 

•  Complete  U.  S.  Postal  Zip  Codes, 

a  new  addition,  speed  your  mail¬ 
ings.  And  just  the  postage  saved 
on  publications  which  have  ex¬ 
pired  since  last  year  could  pay 
for  your  new  Ayer  Directory. 


ment  will  also  be  discussed  with¬ 
in  its  context. 

The  government  has  welcomed 
the  new  body. 

• 

Utah  Hall  of  Fame 
Location  Is  Sought 

Salt  Lake  City 

Plans  were  announced  at  the 
67th  annual  convention  of  the 
Utah  State  Press  Association 
for  a  miniature  museum  or 
weekly  newspaper  “Hall  of 
Fame,”  possibly  to  be  included 
in  the  State  Museum. 

A.  B.  Gibson  of  Pleasant 
Grove  said  officials  are  negoti¬ 
ating  with  officers  of  the  Utah 
State  Historical  Society  as  to 
the  possibility  of  including  such 
an  exhibit  at  society  headquar¬ 
ters,  603  East  South  Temple 
here. 

It  would  hopefully  include 
copies  or  the  microfilmed  records 
of  Utah  newspapers  made 
during  the  past  few  years  by 
the  University  of  Utah. 

Photographs  and  biographies 
of  the  13  Utah  newspapermen 
elected  since  1962  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  would  also  be  included. 
This  year’s  additions  to  the  hall 
are  the  late  Arthur  F.  Gals- 
ford,  of  the  Lehi  Sun,  and  the 
late  William  B.  Holmes,  of  the 
Box  Elder  Journal. 


Profitable  marketing  facts  in¬ 
clude  industries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  every  town  and 
city  listed.  Also  airline  and  rail 
services. 

For  larger  market  areas:  the 
number  of  banks  and  deposits, 
total  telephones  and  other  facts. 
Latest  special  census  of  popu¬ 
lation  reports. 

Groups  with  special  interests. 
Periodical  lists  for  college,  fra¬ 
ternal,  labor,  religious,  trade, 
technical  groups.  Also  foreign 
languages,  hobbies  and  sports. 

Order  your  1965  Ayer  Directory 
now!  Still  only  $30,  postpaid 
within  the  U.  S.  A.  Order  from 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  E, 
Washington  Square  West,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  19106. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those 
who  ordered  the  1964  Edition. 
Our  sincere  regrets  to  those 
whose  orders  came  in  too  late  to 
fill.  Last  year’s  Edition  was  sold 
out  early  despite  the  largest 
printing  in  history.  Please  order 
your  1965  copy  of  the  Ayer  Direc¬ 
tory  as  early  as  possible. 
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SYNDICATES  Promotiou  ids 

New  Cartoon  Hero: 

*1110  Bom  Loser’ 


If  you  had  all 
the  money 
in  the  worid 

your  wife  would  still 
read  Mercedes  Wood 
each  week.  Here's  a 
weekly  column  that  will 
help  your  woman  read¬ 
ers  become  even  smart¬ 
er  buyers  —  filled  with 
tips  on  what  to  look  for 
.  .  •  and  what  to  watch 
out  for.  Product  stand¬ 
ards,  label  interpreta- 
t  i  o  n  s,  questionable 
sales  practices  are  just 
some  of  the  topics  she 
discusses.  Mercedes 
Wood,  Trade  Practices 
Consultant  for  the  Bet. 
ter  Business  Bureau,  is  a 
real  shoppers  friend. 
Give  your  readers  her 
useful  and  interesting 
"Smart  Shopper"  col- 
u  m  n  every  week. 
There's  no  other  service 
quite  like  it. 

Here's  another  OK 
Feature  your  readers 
will  enjoy 

HOUND 

HILL 

Louise  Rucks,  president  of 
the  D09  Writers  of  America 
writes  about  the  wonderful 
world  of  dogs  and  people. 


For  more  information  about 
these  and  ether  features  call 
or  wire  collect  M.  J.  Mc¬ 
Combs.  Sales  Manager 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  ignominious  underdog 
overwhelmed  by  unavoidable 
defeat  is  the  protagonist-hero 
of  a  new  daily  comic  strip  for 
newspapers. 

The  cartoon:  “The  Born 
Loser.” 

The  cartoonist:  Art  Sansom. 

The  format:  Four-column 
black-and-white  daily  strip. 

The  release:  May  10. 

The  distributor:  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  1200  W. 
Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

“The  Born  Loser”  purports 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  w’hole 
human  race  and  to  portray  every 


to  get  a  job  on  a  newspaper — 
and  ended  as  a  draftsman  for 
j  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Submitting  what  he  thought 
were  some  of  the  finest  cartoons 
ever  drawn  to  NEA,  he  was 
given  a  job  doing  paste-ups  and 
lettering.  He  soon  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  draw  a  weekly 

comic  strip,  and  graduated  to 
^ ,  daily  strips  and  two  Sunday 

^  comic  pages. 


man — as  every  man  has  his  days 
when  everything  goes  wrong, 
j  often  in  a  really  funny  w’ay. 

Personal  Research 

Art  Sansom,  who  has  re¬ 
searched  the  “loser  bit”  for 
years,  describes  a  Loser  as  a 
I  former  fair-haired  boy  whose 
skull  has  emerged  from  the 
,  thatch,  who  has  a  paunch  and 
!  ill-fitting  dentures,  but  who  still 
I  strikes  “The  Pose.” 

“A  Loser  is  the  guy  who  puts 
a  dime  in  the  coffee  machine  and 
I  gets  coffee,  cream  and  sugar — 
:  but  no  cup,”  explains  the  car- 
‘  toon’s  creator  with  a  Loser’s 
I  happy  grin.  “A  Loser  is  the  gal 
who  carefully  hangs  up  mistle- 
I  toe,  only  to  have  her  hand 
shaken  vigorously  by  her  Dream 
Boat.  A  Loser  is  the  man  who 
forgot  the  hole  in  his  pants 
pocket  until  his  change  falls  out, 
the  one  who  traded  in  his  Hud- 
1  son  on  an  Edsel.” 

Loser's  Losses 

Mr.  Sansom’s  personal  re- 
j  search  began  years  ago  when  a 
“football  knee”  kept  him  out  of 
'  the  armed  services.  As  an  art 
major  in  collegre,  he  determined 


Cartoonist  Jimmy 
Murphy  Dies  at  72 

Jimmy  Murphy,  72,  who  drew 
the  comic  strip,  “Toots  and 
Casper,”  from  1919  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1958,  died  March  9 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mr.  Murphy  began  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  with  Hearst 
Newspapers  on  the  West  Coast 
and  joined  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  now  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  in  1918.  He 
began  his  domestic  situation 
comic  strip,  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  the  next  year.  He  also  drew 
“It’s  Papa  Who  Pays.” 

*  *  * 

UP  THE  NILE 

Joseph  Dziver,  Canadian 
newspaperman  and  broadcaster, 
and  Antony  Boase,  Ugranda- 
born  Briton,  are  on  a  three- 
month  trip  up  the  Nile  to  record 
the  story  of  flooding  by  the 
.4swan  Dam  and  the  human 
interest  of  the  emerging  nations 
of  East  Africa.  Their  stories 
and  photographs  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Wheeler  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  (34  Front  St. 
West,  Toronto  1,  Ont.). 


In  New  Service 

A  new  package  of  46  cla»- 
fled  advertising  promotion  ad 
vertisements  is  being  li-stribute 
to  newspapers  by  Gates  Fea 
tures  Inc.,  35-63  88th  St.,  Jack 
son  Heights  72,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Art  Gates,  cartoonist  and 
head  of  the  syndicate,  drew  the 
illustrations,  wrote  the  copy  and 
laid  out  the  ads  and  he  is  nov 
on  the  road  selling  the  new  sen- 


In  Canada 

The  “Classified  Close-Ups" 
service  is  being  di.«itributed  to 
Canadian  newspapers  by  the 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate. 

Some  of  the  ads  carry  photos 
instead  of  drawings  and  Mr. 
Gates  uses  his  children  as  mod¬ 
els  for  the  photography.  MaU 
or  reproduction  proofs  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  service  will  be  is^ 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  Mr.  Gates 
said. 

Gates  Features  also  distrib¬ 
utes  a  quarterly  cartoon  hnmor 
service  made  up  of  36  pands  by 
Art  Gates  to  300  weekly  nem- 
papers  and  a  number  of  daily 
papers. 

*  «  * 

H.  I.  PhiUips, 
Columnist,  Dies 

H.  1.  (Hi)  Phillips,  75,  who 
wrote  “The  Once  Over”  columi 
distributed  by  the  Bell-McCloit 
Syndicate,  died  at  Milford. 
Conn.,  March  15. 

He  had  been  in  a  hospital 
for  several  weeks  because  of  1 
broken  hip.  He  died  of  a  hean 
attack  while  he  was  writing  hh 
column. 

Mr.  Phillips  became  mann¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Ham 
(Conn.)  Register  at  23.  H« 
worked  on  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
une  and  then  began  writing  his 
first  column  for  the  New  Ytii 
Globe.  For  many  years,  he  wrote 
“The  Sun  Dial”  column  for  tie 
New  York  Sun.  In  his  column  of 
quiet  humor,  he  often  quoted 
characters  he  invented,  such  as 
Elmer  Twitchell,  Ima  Dodc 
Shudda  Haddim,  the  Garble  SL'- 
ters,  Pfc.  Purkey,  Senator 
Dumm,  Representative  Dummer 
Pettigyrew  the  Penguin  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Some  of  his  columns  showec 
his  change  of  pace  by  being  en¬ 
tirely  serious. 

He  was  the  author  of  sevKo; 
books  and  theatrical  sketche 
and  had  received  a  number  o- 
awards. 
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Sunday  Comics  Get 
Child’s  Books  First 


iiiuiiiiiiiiiniiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


A  complete  children’s  book 
rill  app€ar  first  as  two  cartoon 
pjges  in  color  comics  sections 
of  newspapers  once  a  month. 

James  V.  Spadea,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate,  will  introduce  the  two 
pages  April  4  with  “The  Hat 
That  Grew,”  by  B.  Wiseman. 

‘Spadea  Spectacular’ 

The  author-artist,  B.  Wise¬ 
man,  started  to  sell  cartoon 
ideas  to  the  New  Yorker  while 
he  was  a  sailor  during  World 
War  II.  His  work  has  appeared 
in  mag^ines  and  he  has  drawn 
many  advertising  campaigns.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  previous 
children’s  books.  He  is  now 
under  contract  to  Spadea  to 
produce  “Spadea  Spectacular,” 
children’s  books. 

Mr.  Wiseman  already  pro¬ 
duces  the  daily  panel,  “New 
Definitions”  and  the  three-times- 
j-week  panel,  “The  Questions 
They  Ask”  for  Spadea. 

There  will  be  a  different  au¬ 
thor  each  month  for  the  “Spadea 
Spectacular.”  Writers  already 
lined  up  include  Ogden  Nash 
(an  artist  will  illustrate  his 
book) ;  Robert  Lopshire,  who 
will  do  the  writing  and  the 
drawing;  Toni  Howard  (illus¬ 
trator  will  be  Graham  Place,  a 
former  Disney  artist). 

A  children’s  book  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  comics  sections  for 
the  first  time  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month.  The  book  will 
not  appear  in  a  magazine  or  in 
bode  form  until  after  newspa¬ 
per  publication.  Then  the  books 
nil  be  published  hardback  at 
13  a  copy  by  Spadea  Press  Ltd. 

Order  TIu-ough  Papers 

A  box  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  each  release  ex- 
pltins  the  book  may  be  ordered 
through  the  newspaper.  Only  30 
dnys  later  will  the  book  go  on 
snle  in  book  stores. 

Mr.  Spadea  said  14  newspa¬ 
pers  have  signed  contracts  to 
he^  April  4.  Most  papers  are 
ttsing  the  two  pages  back  to 
hack.  Some  are  using  a  two- 
Page  spread.  One  is  using  them 
in  black-and-white  only.  Copy  is 
applied  standard  and  tabloid. 

Some  newspapers  plan  con- 
^*st8  with  children  pasting  the 
panels  into  book  form.  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  will  supply  re¬ 
prints  in  quantities  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  supply  school  teachers. 


syndicate 

Sentences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiid 

Ralph  Gleason,  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  jazz  columnist,  was 
chosen  with  13  other  Americans 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  to  take  part  in  a 
“cliche  -  exploding”  series  on 
American  life.  A  BBC  repre¬ 
sentative  spent  10  days  with  Mr. 
Gleason  learning  his  work  hab¬ 
its  and  watching  him  at  his 
home  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  The 
program  follows  Mr.  Gleason 
during  a  nightclub  interview, 
picks  him  up  writing  his  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Rhythm  Section,”  at 
home,  and  closes  on  his  weekly 
lecture  at  Sonoma  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  series  starts  in  Erig- 
land  in  May  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  U.  S.  later. 

*  «  « 

Home  Gardening 
Column  Begins 

A  column  on  home  gardening 
is  being  introduced. 

The  column:  “Slips  From 
Mrs.  Shannon’s  Garden.” 

The  format:  200  to  300  words 
weekly. 

The  distributor:  Valley  Fea¬ 
ture  Service,  Box  96,  Marine- 
on-St.  Croix,  Minn. 

Lois  Hurley,  who  operates  the 
syndicate,  said  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  timely,  seasonal  and 
directed  toward  both  men  and 
women  in  all  age  groups  who 
have  an  interest  in  home  gar¬ 
dening  and  house  plants. 

• 

On  Seven-Day  Schedule 

El  Cajon,  Calif. 

Richard  A.  Baker,  new  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Valley 
News,  announces  a  publication 
schedule  of  seven  days  a  week 
instead  of  six  and  a  change  of 
name  to  the  Inland  Empire 
Daily  Californian.  The  paper 
was  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1892 
and  was  known  as  the  El  Cajon 
Valley  News  until  the  name  was 
shortened  to  the  Valley  News 
with  start  of  daily  publication 
in  1961.  Mr.  Baker  purchased 
the  San  Diego  area  paper  last 
October  from  Simon  Casady. 
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‘Past  Sixty’ 
Are  Advised 
By  Meg  Hale 


People  past  60  years  of  age 
will  find  advice  and  aid  in  a  new 
column. 


The  column:  “Past  Sixty.” 

The  columnist:  Meg  Hale. 

The  format:  Weekly,  biweekly 
or  three  times  a  week;  about  700 
words. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Meg  Hale 
(5911- A  Frederick  Sq.,  Dallas 
25,  Tex.). 

The  “Past  Sixty”  column  has 
appeared  for  more  than  a  year 
in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

“1  emphasize  great  under¬ 
standing  for  and  try  to  help 
people  ‘Past  Sixty’  to  overcome 
their  loneliness,  their  gripes  and 
hurt  feelings,”  explained  Mrs. 
Hale.  “I  show  them  how  to  find 
ways  to  remain  useful,  to  work, 
get  along,  and  also  to  enjoy  life 
alone.” 

The  columnist  said  many 
younger  people  have  written  her 
the  columns  help  them  under¬ 
stand  the  reactions  of  their 
“Past  Sixty”  relatives  and  are 
thus  helpful  to  both  age  groups. 

Mrs.  Hale,  a  widow,  was  bom 
in  Germany  and  came  to  the 
U.S.  28  years  ago.  She  is  a 
naturalized  citizen.  She  is  the 
author  of  four  novels  and  two 
children’s  books. 

•  I 

Win  Curling  Title 

Superior,  Wis.  ] 

The  Evening  Telegram  has  an 
unusual  claim  to  fame:  its  curl¬ 
ing  team  won  the  U.S.  Curling 
Championship  in  Seattle  March 
6. 
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NASA  Helps 
Press  on  New 
Space  Flight 

Houston 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
flight  directors  will  giv’e  news¬ 
men  the  most  complete  back¬ 
grounding  ever  permitted  for 
an  American  space  flight  as 
the  first  two-man  Gemini  flight 
approaches. 

The  200-page  detailed  flight 
plan  was  released  to  newsmen 
here  nearly  three  weeks  ahead 
of  the  late  March  launching 
date.  Copies  of  the  plan  are 
available  for  the  newsmen  to 
study  at  the  Public  Affairs  Of¬ 
fice  at  MSC. 

In  addition,  newsmen  have 
been  invited  to  sit  in  on  an 
actual  mission  simulation  in  the 
new  Mission  Control  Center- 
Houston  just  before  astronauts 
Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grissom  and 
John  W.  Young  enter  the  final 
days  of  flight  preparation. 

On  previous  manned  shots,  the 
flight  plan  was  not  released  be¬ 
fore  the  launching  or  a  verj’ 
abbreviated  version  was  handetl 
out  by  information  officers  only 
a  day  or  so  before  launch. 

Russian  space  officials  have 
never  detailed  the  goals  set  for 
their  flights  in  any  degree  ap¬ 
proaching  these  two  actions. 

The  flight  plan  details  each 
action  and  experiment  expected 
by  the  astronauts  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  entering  the  Gemini 
space  ship  to  the  time  rescue 
ships  arrive  to  lift  the  men  from 
the  water. 

The  release  of  the  flight  plan 
shortly  after  it  was  given  full 
approval  by  Washington  officials 
of  NASA  is  one  of  several  steps 
taken  recently  to  improve  the 
flow  of  information.  The  NASA 
action  followed  a  meeting  of 
newsmen  with  Paul  Purser,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  center  director 
Robert  Gilruth,  and  with  Paul 


Haney  and  A1  Chop,  public  af¬ 
fairs  officers  for  the  center. 

Other  steps  include  an  open 
file  of  the  latest  pictures  taken 
by  NASA  and  industry  as  part 
of  the  space  program,  spewed 
response  to  newsmen’s  queries, 
faster  processing  of  photog¬ 
raphy  from  tests  inaccessible  to 
newsmen,  and  earlier  disclosure 
of  research  and  development 
te.sting. 

• 

Coiisidiiie  Stresses 
Nee<l  for  Education 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“I  couldn’t  get  a  job  as  a  re¬ 
porter  today  with  my  educa¬ 
tion.” 

That  candid  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Hearst  columnist 
Bob  Considine  in  a  talk  before 
journalism  students  at  Syracuse 
University  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Considine,  speaking  on 
“Newspaper  Careers  for  School 
of  Journalism  Graduates,” 
pointed  out  that  reporters  today 
must  have  a  well-rounded  edu¬ 
cation  and  possess  the  skills 
which  are  taught  in  journalism 
schools. 

Scoffing  at  the  idea  that  news¬ 
papers  are  a  shrinking  business, 
Mr.  Considine  obsen’ed  that 
“Newspapers  are  a  selective 
business.  Only  bad  newspapers 
go  out  of  business  —  through 
bankruptcy  and  mergers.” 

“There  is  no  more  rewarding 
profession  than  that  of  report¬ 
ing  news,”  he  declared. 

The  talk  was  one  in  a  series 
by  leaders  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  being  given  at  the  Sjt^- 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center. 

• 

New  Daily  .4pril  I  f 

Latin  American  Timeif  will 
start  publication  Ajiril  14,  Pan 
American  Day,  as  an  8-page 
standard-sized  English-language 
daily  in  New  York  City,  Leonard 
Saffir,  publisher,  announced  this 
week.  Jorge  Losada,  formerly 
editor  of  Viieion,  is  editor,  and 
Arthur  B.  Whitcomb,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  First  print 
order  will  be  10,000,  Mr.  Saffir 
said.  Mr.  Saffir  was  associate 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Standard,  published  during  the 
1962-63  newspaper  strike. 

Gould’s  Paper  Ceases 

Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

The  weekly  Enterprise,  pub¬ 
lished  by  author-humorist  John 
Gould,  has  ceased  publication. 

Mr.  Gould  started  the  state¬ 
wide  edition  in  1958  and  a  re¬ 
vived  Lisbon  edition  18  months 
ago.  The  old  Lisbon  Enterprise, 
forerunner  of  both,  was  founded 
75  years  ago. 


Ad  Salesmen  Invited 
To  Seminar  on  Travel 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  second  Travel  Writers 
Seminar  here  April  18-20  will 
be  open  to  travel  writers  and 
news  executives  and  advertising 
men  interested  in  establishing 
and  improving  their  newspaper 
in  an  often-neglected  field. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by 
the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  of  which  Windsor 
Booth,  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  is  president. 


Johnson  Heads 
News-Texan  Co. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Roliert  M.  Johnson  has  been 
named  president  of  News-Texan, 
Inc.,  a  North  Texas  suburban 
newspaper  group. 

Also  elected  to  the  News- 
Texan  roster  of  officers  were 
Scott  Dorsey,  vicepresident ; 
Jack  W.  Best,  treasurer,  and 
Oscar  Adams,  secretary. 

Seven  daily  and  five  weekly 
newspapers  located  in  a  4-coun¬ 
ty  area  are  in  the  News-Texan 
framework.  Dailies  are  the  Ar¬ 
lington  News  Texan,  Mid-Cities 
News  Texan,  Grand  Prairie 
News  Texan,  Iri'ing  News  Tex¬ 
an,  Garland  Daily  News,  Rich¬ 
ardson  Daily  News  and  McKin¬ 
ney  Courier  Gazette.  This  news 
network  operates  from  three 
printing  plants  —  in  Garland, 
McKinney  and  in  the  Great 
Southwest  Industrial  District, 
Arlington. 

The  outgoing  president  of 
New.s-Texan  Inc.,  Phil  McMul¬ 
len,  will  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors,  as  will  Staley  T.  Mc- 
Brayer,  a  founder  of  the  firm. 

For  the  past  year  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  ser\'ed  as  assistant  to 
the  president  and  as  general 
manager  of  the  Arlington  plant. 
He  is  a  1950  University  of  Texas 
journalism  graduate. 


$6,500  to  Start 

Oradell,  N.  J. 

Starting  salaries  of  $6,500  to 
$8,000  will  be  offered  to  out¬ 
standing  June  graduates  who 
qualify  under  a  new  recruiting 
program  announced  by  Medical 
Economics,  a  business  magazine 
for  doctors.  James  A.  Reynolds, 
the  magazine’s  managing  editor, 
said  details  of  the  program  in 
which  four  graduates  will  be 
hired  this  year  have  been 
spelled  out  to  heads  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  at  Columbia, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Northwestern,  Stanford,  and 
Syracuse  universities. 


Wilton  E.  Hall 
Says  Tax  Evasioi 
Suit  Unfounded 

And  itsoN,  S.  t 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisheritf 
the  Anderson  Indcj  ndent  uj 
Daily  Mail,  said  charges  of  is 
come  tax  evasion  against  hk 
are  “without  foundation.” 

He  issued  a  statement  after 
he  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Palmer  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  secretary  and  assistMt 
treasurer  of  the  Independ«t 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  of  And*, 
son,  were  named  in  each  ofiix 
counts  of  charges  filed  in  U.  8. 
District  Court. 

8132,700  Cluiined 

Three  of  the  counts  allege  the 
jrublishing  company  owes  $10,- 
700  in  taxes  on  income  not  re¬ 
ported  for  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 
The  firm,  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  in  court,  paid  69,- 
330.69  in  taxes  on  about  $31,000 
reported  as  taxable  income  in 
those  years. 

Mr.  Hall  also  was  charged  on 
three  counts  in  connection  with 
joint  returns  he  filed  with  his 
wife.  The  government  said  he 
paid  $798.26  in  taxes  in  1959, 
but  owed  $67,703.89  for  the 
1958-60  period,  and  did  not  re¬ 
port  any  taxable  income  in  1958 
and  1960. 

Mr.  Hall’s  statement  said: 

“For  30  years  all  tax  returns 
for  our  company,  and  also  my 
personal  returns,  have  been  pre 
pared  by  the  same  reputable 
firm  of  Atlanta  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

“Each  year  the  returns  of  the 
corporation  and  those  of  myself 
and  Mrs.  Bessie  McDaniel  have 
been  filed  on  time  and  the  taxes 
due  were  paid  in  full. 

Books  Made  Available 

“Government  agents  started 
the  present  investigation  in 
1961.  Our  own  auditors  have  co¬ 
operated  with  them  fully,  mak¬ 
ing  all  our  records  available  aud 
providing  open  books  throu^ 
out. 

“We  do  not  ow’e  these  taxes. 
No  laws  have  been  violated  by 
our  corporation  officials,  acting 
either  for  the  company  or  for 
themselves.  We  are  confident 
that  the  facts,  which  will  be 
presented  at  an  appropriate 
time,  will  bear  this  out. 

“The  claims  are  without  foun¬ 
dation.” 

Mr,  Hall  founded  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Publishing  Co.  in  1924 
and  as  president  and  treasuttf 
owns  the  bulk  of  the  company’s 
stock.  Mrs.  McDaniel  has  bw 
the  firm’s  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  for  40  years. 
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IN  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL — Members  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  toured  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Center  at  Syracuse  University  during  their  convention  in  Syracuse.  From  left, 
in  front,  are  Cy  King,  executive  editor,  and  Len  Feldmann,  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
and  Dean  Wayne  A.  Danielson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Journalism  school. 


RcDOt^tCr^S  OuCt*Y  from  the  Purple  Moun- 

'a  tain  Observatory  reporting  the 

Qnnwlto  It  t  discovery  of  two  new  comets. 

jpOiKS  ^CurCilf  The  description  matched  that  of 

the  two  comets  reporter  Thomas 

2  Comets  Tracked  'lad  called  about. 

Observations  made  at  the 
Xaval  Ob.servatory  in  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  and  at  Mt.  Palomar 
Observatory  in  California  con¬ 
firmed  the  Chinese  discovery. 
The  comets,  named  Tsuchinshan 
1  and  Tsuchinshan  2,  apparently 
followed  orbits  predicted  by  the 
Chinese. 

On  March  10,  the  Smithsonian 
Astrophysical  Observatory  an- 
111  iiiiu-u«iiuaiy  i.vy>o,  iv ici  nounced  the  confirmation  and 
Thomas,  a  reporter  at  the  Lynn  official  desispiation  of  the  two 
(Mass.)  Item,  found  a  short  comets  as  Tsuchinshan  1 
note  in  a  Boston  paper  reporting  ( 1965  b)  and  Tsuchinshan  2 
the  discovery  of  two  new  comets  (1965  c).  Niel  Thomas’  query 
by  Chinese  astronomers.  resulted  in  the  tracking 

He  called  the  Central  Bureau  down  of  the  two  space 
for  Astronomical  Telegrams  at  wanderers, 
the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  • 

Observatory  here  to  find  if  the  lOOtll  Anniversary 
comets  would  be  visible  to  ama-  ^  Illinois  Paper' 
tear  astronomers  in  the  New 

England  area.  WenONA,  Ill. 

No  reports  of  new  comet  dis-  The  JVenona  Index  celebrated 
foveries,  either  from  Red  China  its  100th  year  of  weekly  pub- 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  science-minded  reporter 
looking  for  a  local  angle 
launched  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  and  the 
international  Astronomical 
Union  on  a  world-wide  (and  sky 
high!)  search  for  two  comets 
reportedly  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

In  mid-January  1965,  Niel 
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Doctors,  Press 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


with  criticism  of  the  word 
“breakthrough.”  He  claimed  its 
use  grew  from  a  “striving  on 
the  part  of  the  reporter  for  both 
the  editor’s  and  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion”  and  in  hopes  of  a  page  one 
play. 

“Nobody,”  he  said,  “can  tell 
you  what  a  really  major  break¬ 
through  is.  ‘Breakthrough’  is  a 
military  analogy,  but  science  is 
not  good  versus  evil  nor  the 
enemy  versus  the  allies.  It’s  all 
of  mankind  getting  an  insight 
into  the  world  around  us.” 


Disavows  ‘Super’  Role 


Dr.  James  B.  Donaldson, 
Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society,  declared  the  good  image 
of  the  physician  was  the  “very 
structure  of  medicine”  because 
it  dictated  his  relationship  and 
rapport  with  his  patients. 

“We  do  not  feel  we  are  holier 
than  thou,”  Dr.  Donaldson  said. 
“And  science  writers  should  not 
set  us  up  as  super  human 
beings.” 

He  added  that  too  often  the 
degradation  of  the  doctor  came 
about  because  of  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  communicate.  “Doctors 
see  a  danger  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  report  them,,  he  said. 
“As  reporters,  you  may  be  mis¬ 
led  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  When  you  write 
something  in  an  eye-catching 
manner  of  telling  things,  you 
can  emphasize  that  you  are 
quoting  one  single  doctor,  one 
single  man.” 

Dr.  Donaldson  maintained 
that  doctors  who  are  quoted 
should  be  “qualified  and  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative”  in  what 
they  say. 

Doctors,  he  said,  have  a  fear 
of  the  press,  a  fear  it  doesn’t 
understand  them.  “The  average 
doctor  has  been  running  away 
from  the  press,”  he  asserted.” 
“Fortunately,  more  and  more  of 
them  are  becoming  willing  to 
talk  to  the  press.” 

He  gave  examples  of  news 
stories  which  had  confused  some 
of  his  patients  and  affected 
their  mental  outlook. 

“People  assume  that  some¬ 
body  quoted  in  a  newspaper  is 
an  authority,”  he  warned. 

Mr.  Farley  countered  that 
newspapers  could  not  control  the 
reaction  of  patients.  “News¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “are  born  out 
of  controversy.  Controversy  and 
conflict  make  progress.  What 
would  it  be  like  if  there  were 
no  news  about  doctors  and 
patients?” 

Prof.  Krieghbaum  sugg^ested 
that  scientists  and  doctors  could 
solve  some  of  their  problems  by 


sending  out  advanced  material 
and  calling  press  conferences. 
“Too  many  people  say  the  press 
can  go  to  hell,”  he  said. 

The  second  panel  examined 
the  breakdown  in  communica¬ 
tions  between  doctors  and  mein- 
bers  of  the  press. 

Thomas  A.  Cooney  Jr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  admitted 
that  newsmen  looked  askance  at 
doctors  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  from 
them.  “There  is  a  complete  lack 
of  communication  and  we  are 
treated  very  warily,”  he  said. 
“I’m  not  saying  doctors  don’t 
have  some  reason  but  their  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  is  stand-offish.” 

David  Cleary,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  called  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  texts.  “What  you  say 
doesn’t  have  to  be  written  in  45 
minutes,  but  newspapers  want 
it  45  minutes  after  you  say  it,” 
he  pleaded.  “Let  us  know  ^ead 
of  time  what  you  are  saying  at 
a  conference.  Then  we  can  do  a 
much  better  job.” 

Lee  Linder,  Associated  Press, 
said  doctors  were  “never  really 
misquoted  but  sometimes  regret 
they  said  things  when  associ¬ 
ates  tell  them  they  should  have 
kept  their  mouths  shut.” 

Mr.  Linder  told  the  doctors: 
“When  you  say  ‘no  quotes,’  the 
public  thinks  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hide.” 

Dr.  B.  Perry  Ottenberg,  a 
psychiatrist  from  the  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  re¬ 
verted  to  the  “headline  prob¬ 
lem.” 

“We  are  dealing  with  fright¬ 
ened  people,”  he  said.  “Every 
bad  headline  does  a  certain 
amount  of  damage.  When  the 
headline  is  inaccurate,  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  problem.” 

Dr.  Ottenburg  said  there  are 
“so  many  grades  of  reporters,” 
that  when  one  calls.  Dr.  Otten¬ 
berg  asks  just  what  he  does  and 
who  he  is. 


Developed  Mistrust 


the  newspaper  business,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  15  percent  who 
are  guilty  of  shoddy  reporting. 
That’s  our  problem.  And  that’s 
why  we  have  a  story  go  through 
five  different  people  before  it 
gets  into  the  newspaper. 

“We  try  to  overcome  these 
shortcomings.  But  the  propor¬ 
tion  on  inaccuracies  grows  in 
ratio  to  the  misinformation  or 
no  information  we  get  from 
doctors.  If  we  get  a  only  third 
of  the  information  and  think 
we  have  it  all,  we  can’t  do  a 
good  job.” 

Dr.  Ottenberg  proposed  that 
medical  groups  designate  rotat¬ 
ing  spokesmen,  “doctors  who 
would  take  a  legitimate  role  in 
dealing  with  the  press.” 

Mr.  Linder  agreed  with  this 
concept  but  wondered  if  such 
spokesmen  would  talk  only  when 
the  news  was  favorable.  The 
problem,  he  said,  was  getting 
facts  and  comments  when  some¬ 
thing  was  unfavorable.  “Nobody 
likes  to  air  their  dirty  linen. 
They  close  up  on  a  messy  story,” 
he  declared. 


‘What-lhcvHell  .Altiliidrs 


J.  Stewart  Hunter,  assistant 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  In¬ 
formation,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  said  in  a  lunch¬ 
eon  talk  he  was  troubled  by  the 
concept  that  only  science  writers 
could  serve  as  the  medium  for 


Dr.  George  E.  Ruff,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  a  psychia¬ 
trist  who  has  worked  with  the 
astronauts,  claimed  the  Mer¬ 
cury  projects  had  given  him  a 
chance  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
problem  because  it  was  a  public 
project  with  a  governmental 
public  relations  department. 

“Sometimes  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  new's  stories  after 
they  were  printed,”  he  said. 
“Other  times,  I  came  away 
battered  and  bruised.  My  father 
was  a  reporter  and  I  came  into 
the  Mercury  program  with  no 
suspicion  and  mistrust  of  re¬ 
porters.  But  I  have  it  now.” 

Mr.  Cooney  quoted  an  earlier 
speaker  who  said  the  problem 
from  the  medical  side  is  the  15 
percent  of  the  doctors  who  are 
unethical.  “It’s  the  same  way  in 


science  news. 

He  scored  the  “vein  of  anti- 
intellectualism  caused  by  dead¬ 
line  pressures”  and  the  “what- 
the-hell”  attitudes  in  science 
story  reporting. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  criticized  the 
“mind  concept”  which  caused 
a  reporter  to  develop  conflict  in 
every  story,  sometimes  working 
against  the  public  interest. 

A  panel  on  “The  Hospital 
Emergency  Unit  and  the  Press” 
brought  out  two  suggestions  to 
ease  problems.  One  was  to  up¬ 
date  the  press-hospital  code.  The 
second  was  to  initiate  press 
relations  seminars  at  medical 
schools. 

Dr.  Allan  C.  Kramer,  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center,  pointed 
out  some  of  the  problems  the 
press  and  doctors  faced  in  emer¬ 
gency  room  stories,  among  them 
a  lack  of  time  and  the  increase 
in  medical  legal  suits. 

“Because  of  complicated  ethi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  rules,  he  said, 
“doctors  are  reluctant  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  press.” 

Cyrus  S.  Liberman,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Delaware  Valley  Hos¬ 
pital  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  press  code  drawn 
up  in  1952  covered  information 
that  could  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
porters  about  patients  and  when 
photographs  were  permitted  to 
be  taken.  The  code  was  not  bind¬ 
ing  on  any  hospitals  but  many  of 


them  had  built  theii  own 
around  it,  he  added 

A  show  of  hands  imongtln 
large  audience  produced  oilj 
two  persons  who  had  seen  tk 
code.  Dr.  Kramer  ventured » 
guess  that  few  interns  and  res. 
dents  at  hospitals  knew  of  tht 
code  either. 

The  panel,  which  includec 
Miss  Viola  Nazemetz,  H«h|K 
mann  Medical  College  and  H» 
pital  nurse,  agreed  that  an  up¬ 
dated  code  was  needed. 

Mr.  Liberman  said  the  aver¬ 
age  hospital  doesn’t  want  i 
public  relations  program  in  the 
accident  ward  but  is  only  tryaj 
to  provide  a  story. 

He  added  that  reporters  book. 
times  look  for  shortcuts  to  m- 
formation  that  is  the  domain  of 
the  police  by  trying  to  get  it 
from  hospitals.  Possible  suiekie 
cases  were  cited  as  one  gndi 
example. 

The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Press  Asao- 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Delaware  Valley  Hospital  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association,  sod 
supported  by  Merck  Shsirp  i 
Dohme  Research  Laboratories. 

The  seminar  was  aimed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  general  assignment 
reporters,  copyreaders  and  desk- 
men.  Mike  Noar,  manager  of 
press  relations  for  Merck  Sharp 
and  Dohme,  said  this  emphasis 
came  about  because  such  news¬ 
papermen  were  now  the  critical 
people  in  handling  science 
stories.  He  pointed  that  the 
news  slant  in  many  cases  today 
is  on  the  disease  rather  than  the 
celebrity. 


Guild  in  Toronto 
Gets  $13  Increase 


Tobonw 

A  three-year  agreement  in¬ 
corporating  wage  increases  of 
$13  a  week  has  been  ratified  be¬ 
tween  the  Toronto  Tekgrm 
and  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild.  Similar  agyreements  have 
been  negotiated  with  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star  and  Toro*)* 
Globe  &  Mail. 

Agreements  have  also  been 
reached  with  the  pressmen  and 
the  stereotypers.  Negotiate 
are  underway  with  the  mailers 
who  have  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines  of  printers  who  have  be» 
on  strike  since  July  9, 

The  new  agreement  with  the 
Telegram  provides  for  $2  a  week 
increase  retroactive  to  Jan.  1 
1965,  an  additional  $6  a  week 
on  Oct.  1  and  $6  a  week  on  Aug- 
1,  1966,  for  the  key  claasifica- 
tions.  The  current  rate  is 
a  week. 

A  feature  of  the  agreement  i* 
a  lifetime  guarantee  for  present 
employes  against  layoffs  becauoe 
of  technological  change  and  the 
introduction  of  new  processea 
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Six  d  'olumn  Format 

Everybody 
Wins  With 
This  Hand 

By 

Ediiiiinil  C.  Arnold 


The  format  of  the  Ameri- 
i  can  newspaper  is  determined 
by  the  width-capacity  of  the 
1  available  press  and  by  the 
number  of  columns  into  which 
I  this  width  is  divided, 
i  Most  newspapers  are  di- 
I  vided  into  eight  columns;  the 
I  experimental  issue  of  the 
j  Louisville  Courier- Journal  was 
I  in  six  columns.  Why  the  dis- 
I  parity? 

I  It’s  because  some  kind  of  a 
“standard”  column  width  had 
i  to  be  adopted  for  the  conveni- 
:  ence  of  the  national  adver- 
:  tiser.  Otherwise  he  would 
;  never  know  whether  his  ad 
:  would  be  too  wide  for  one 
I  newspaper’s  use  or,  in  another 
paper,  would  rattle  around  in 
i  excessively  wide  space. 

When  I  began  my  newspa- 
i  pering,  about  half  the  papers 
in  America  were  in  13-pica 
I  columns.  Under  pressure  of  na- 
;  tional  advertisers,  the  “stand- 
;  ard”  just  before  World  War  II 
;  was  set  at  12  picas.  During 
j  the  war,  the  desire  to  get  as 
i  many  columns  on  a  pound  of 
;  newsprint  brought  further  nar- 
;  rowing.  Shortly  after  the  war 
i  ended,  11  picas  was  set  as  the 
;  “standard.” 

The  newspaper,  like  the 
;  Courier-Journal,  that  might 
;  want  to  adopt  a  14.9-pica  col- 
;  umn  would  then  be  faced  with 
i  the  problem  of  reconciling 
I  14.9-pica  news  columns  with 
I  11-pica  advertising  columns. 

I  On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks 
formidable;  actually  it  is  not 
;  too  difficult  to  solve.  (The  re- 
;  action  at  Louisville  was,  “No 
i  sweat  at  all!”) 

In  the  new  6-column  format, 
i  the  3-column  measure  is  46.3 
;  picas.  In  our  present  8-column 
i  format,  the  4-column  width  is 
I  45.6  picas.  That  means  that 
I  our  present  4-column  ads  will 
I  fit  neatly  into  the  new  3-col- 
I  umn  measure.  (They  ought  to; 
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Easy  to  handle,  impact  for  advertisers. 


both  increments  are  a  half¬ 
page!)  Our  present  5-column 
ads  —  57  picas  —  will  fit  into 
the  new  4-column  measure  — 
62  picas  —  with  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  white  space  at  the 
sides. 

Obviously,  the  man  who 
“lays  the  pages,”  places  the 
advertising,  needn’t  work  only 
with  4-  or  5-column  ads.  He 
can  gang  ads  into  blocks  of 
the  proper  width. 

Local  ads  can  be  set  at  the 
new  measure,  of  course,  and 
then  there  is  no  problem  at 
all. 

Naturally,  the  agate-line  or 
column-inch  rate  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  the  new  column 
width.  But  this  should  take  no 
fantastic  feat  of  salesmanship. 
All  that’s  needed  is  to  explain 
our  rate  system  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

We  use  miles  to  measure 
acres,  that’s  the  only  trouble 
today.  We  sell,  measure  and 
bill  ads  in  linear  measure¬ 
ments  when  actually  we’re  de¬ 
livering  an  area  of  newsprint. 
An  11-pica  agate  line  is  actu¬ 
ally  726  square  points.  If  we 
use  a  14.9-pica  line,  an  agate 
line  is  973*/4  square  points. 


Naturally  the  rate  must  be 
raised  by  the  same  349b  that 
the  area  has  been  increased. 

Retailers  aren’t  stupid ;  they 
can  see  this  without  a  diagram. 
So  can  national  space  buyers. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  explain 
the  situation. 

Advertisers  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  format.  For  it 
means  greater  readership  of 
editorial  matter.  And  greater 
editorial  readership  means 
greater  reader  traffic  and 
reader  exposure  for  ads.  This 
increases  the  salespower  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Here’s  a  situation  that  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  ought 
to  join  in  exploring.  For  the 
new  format  offers  major  bene¬ 
fits  to  both. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Every¬ 
body  w’ins  with  this  hand. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for 
comment  may  be  sent  directly 
to:  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  SIS 
New  house  Communications 
Center,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  1S210.  Please 
include  any  explanatory  data 
concerning  the  pages  you  sub¬ 
mit. 
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ANPA  Production 
Conference  in 
Chi.,  June  20-24 

An  outline  of  the  program  for 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute’s 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  20-24,  in  Chicago  was 
announced  this  week.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions  and  exhibits  will 
be  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

Harold  Grumhaus,  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  will  give  the  welcoming 
address,  and  James  L.  Knight, 
president  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  ANPA/RI,  will  make 
the  keynote  talk. 

Miles  Patrone  of  the  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Office,  Chicago, 
will  speak  on  “The  Supervisor’s 
Role  in  Industrial  Relations.” 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Fuller,  Associ¬ 
ate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard,  will  speak  on  “Han¬ 
dling  Resistance  to  Change.”  Dr. 
Robert  Bums,  executive  officer. 
University  of  Chicago,  will 
speak  on  “The  Selection  and 
Development  of  Middle  Manage¬ 
ment.” 

Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  web-offset  printing  by  'Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  Chairman  of  this 
program  is  Staley  McBrayer, 
president,  News-'Texan,  Inc., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  A  panel  for 
questions  will  include  Ralph 
Cranmer,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit;  Joel  Leuchter,  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times  Journal;  and  Dale 
Stafford,  Greenville  (Mich.) 
Daily  News. 

Computer  applications  in  the 
newspaper  business  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  another  session. 

Wednesday  afternoon  has  been 
set  aside  for  speeches  on  ROP 
Color  Improvement.  Pat  Grant, 
production  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  is  chairman 
and  the  panel  moderator  will  be 
Joe  Elliott,  also  of  the  Bulletin. 
• 

Alton  Telegraph  Gets 
Human  Relations  Noil 

Alton,  Ill. 
The  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
has  received  the  Alton  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Human  Relations  Award. 

Paul  S.  Cousley,  editor  and 
publisher,  accepted  the  award, 
which  the  commission  chairman 
said  was  for  “editorial  policies 
that  exemplify  an  awareness  of 
and  the  necessity  for  equal  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  citizens;  for  a 
group  of  news  reporters  that  are 
actively  involved  in  seeking  out 
the  issues  .  .  .  and  facing  up  to 
them;  and  for  an  organization 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
all  people  in  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.” 
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review  of  policy  of  handling  of 
future  tours? 

A.  I  know  of  no  review  at  the 
moment. 

Q.  George,  the  kids  sent  out  a 
much,”  one  reporter  said.  “They  note  asking  for  other  sit-ins  to 
said  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  <‘ome  in.  If  they  come  in,  they 
tell  Reedy.”  allowed  to  sit  down? 

A.  We  will  w’orry  about  that 
Press  Oflice  Exchunar  tomorrow. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  press  . 
office  held  the  routine  briefing  indefinitely, 
and  newsmen  peppering  Mr.  A.  I  don  t  know. 

Reedy  with  questions  about  the  Q'  George  what  would  happen 
sit-in.  This  is  how  it  went: 

“Q:  Do  you  plan  on  allowing  were^  re.sponsive  to  our  ques- 
them  to  stay  all  night?  tions. 

A.  I  don't  know.  Thev  aren’t  A-  I  feel  I  spend  many  hours 
in  anybody’s  way  where  they  you  and  could  spend  many 

are  now.  more. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  what  I..eavr  in  Police  (jirs 

your  reasons  are  for  not  letting 

us  cowr  a  .  Reedy  giving  no  word  on  w’hat 

p  /i  ’  ’f  would  be  done  with  the  demon- 

President  s  residence.  We  aren  t  ,,  ,.  , 

,,  strators,  but  most  reporters  had 

sending  coverage  over  there.  4.  • _ j- 

^  T  *  tu  >4.  u  •  the  impression  that  no  immedi- 

Q.  Is  it  true  they  aren  t  being  ,  ^  u  u  j  4. 

,,  j  .  4.  4.1  u  4.U  ate  moves  would  be  made  to 

allowed  to  go  to  the  bathroom:  •  4.  4,1.  ti  u 

4  T  J  >4.  1  T  u  >4.  eject  them.  However,  shortly 

A.  I  don  t  know,  I  haven’t  •^4,  4,  u-i  p  -.i  * 

.  ’  after  6  p.m.,  while  President 

4.  4i  4.1,  u  1  Johnson  was  attending  the  dedi- 

Q.  They  sat  there  the  whole  4..  4,  4.,  ^  „ 

tinie"’  cation  of  the  new  gjTnnasium 

’T'as  far  as  I  know  Rayburn  Building  on 

Tj  ^^.4.^  J*.  ‘  Capitol  Hill,  the  demonstrators 

Q.  Haven  t  moved:  1  j  j  •  4.  1  j 

7  T  J  ,4.  ,  were  loaded  into  unmarked 

A.  I  don  t  know.  j  4  1  4.  r 

QTiT  ii  4.U  4.  1  4.  police  cars  and  taken  to  police 

.  Will  the  tours  be  open  to-  „  1  4.  1 

«  .stations.  Several  reporters  hap- 

Yes  pened  to  be  walking  by  the  gates 

Q.’ We  are  told  that  they  want  saw  the  cars  go  by,  and 

to  see  the  President.  Does  the  was  how  the  news  br^e. 

President  want  to  see  them?  „  Confusion  over  the  White 
A.  I  saw  that  story  on  the  heightened 

wire.  I  asked  the  President  and  ^he  following  day  by  a  clergj- 
he  has  no  request  to  see  them.  ”1^"  '^ho  talked  to  reporters 
Q.  Has  anybody  from  the  after  discussing  the  Alabama 
White  House  asked  them  if  they  the  President, 

are  here  for  a  specific  purpose?  said  the  President  com- 

A.  I  don’t  know,  I  haven’t  Plamed  that  the  press  had  been 
he  there  inaccurate  by  reporting  he  had 

^  u.han  wo-o  not  wanted  to  see  the  sit-ins.  He 

asked  if  thev  can  stay  overnight  ^Je  c  ei;^man 

you  said  that  they  arL’t  in  aly-  he  had  sent  aide  Bill  Moyers 
body’s  way.  Now  do  we  interpret  tell  the  demonstrators 

this  that  the  White  House  is  not  that  he  would  see  them  if  they 
going  to  use  force  to  put  them 

out?  Was  an  Offer  Made? 

A.  \V  e  don  t  know  what  the  However,  the  clergj’man  said, 
future  holds^  ^  ^  sit-downers  vetoed  the  idea 

of  asking  to  see  the  President 
Can  t  Look  at  Them  before  Moyers  even  had  a  chance 

Q.  Say,  George,  could  we  go  to  make  the  offer, 
over  and  get  a  look  at  them?  Several  reporters  protested  to 

A.  Nope.  the  press  secretary  at  the  Fri- 

Q.  They  don’t  have  a  telephone  day  briefing  that  they  could 
extension,  do  they?  not  possibly  have  known  that 

A.  The  sitdowners?  No,  the  the  President  offered  to  see  the 
sitdowners  don’t  have  a  tele-  demonstrators,  since  this  infor- 
phone  extension.”  mation  was  not  made  available 

•  •  *  to  the  press  at  any  time  on 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  ex-  Thursday, 
planation  what,  if  any,  policy  There  were  a  number  of  com- 
you  are  operating  under  in  this  plaints  from  newsmen  about  the 
instance?  handling  of  the  whole  affair. 

A.  As  I  said,  for  the  time  One  said,  “The  press  office  and 
being  they  are  there  and  aren’t  the  guards  panicked.  They  didn’t 
in  the  way  and  are  j'ust  there,  know  what  to  do.”  Another  re- 
Q.  Put  it  another  way.  The  porter  said,  “It  was  handled 
White  House  was  in  a  sense  very  artfully.  I  probably  would 
invaded  today.  Security  was  have  dont  the  same  thing  if  I 
breached.  Is  there  going  to  be  a  were  the  President.” 


Standoff 


Murder  Re-enacted, 
Still  No  One  Cares 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


While  flash  bulbs  pop,  Helen  SuHon  re-enaefs  crime. 

She  didn’t  scream. 

That  was  the  one  sacrifice  made  to  realism  last  week 
when  Helen  Sutton,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  re-enacted  the  murder  of  Kitty  Genovese  out¬ 
side  her  Kew  Gardens  home  March  13,  1964. 

The  stabbing  of  Kitty,  a  barmaid,  a  year  ago  was  first 
only  casually  reported  by  New  York  newspapers. 

The  real  story  came  out  March  27  after  A.  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  metropolitan  editor  of  the  Times,  assigned  Martin 
Gansburg,  a  reporter,  to  investigate.  Gansburg  substanti¬ 
ated  w’hat  the  Police  Commissioner  had  told  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
thal:  There  were  38  witnesses  to  the  crime  and  only  one 
called  police. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Miss  Sutton  at  the 
same  spot  at  2:45  a.m.  Monday,  March  8,  staggered,  fell 
to  the  pavement  and  then  crawled  to  lie  on  a  step  as 
though  stabbed  and  mortally  wounded.  Hidden  behind 
cars  to  take  pictures  and  help  report  the  re-enactment 
w’ere  Mel  Finkelstein,  photographer,  and  Arthur  Green- 
spun,  reporter. 

“Two  w'omen  watched  from  nearby  windows,  but  no  one 
gave  the  alarm,”  Miss  Sutton  later  wrote.  “No  one  came 
to  help  me. 

“For  the  better  part  of  half  an  hour,  while  more  flash 
bulbs  popped,  I  lay  on  the  ground  depicting  the  way 
Kitty  died.” 

Miss  Sutton  was  assigned  to  the  re-enactment  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Mahar,  the  Journal  American’s  city  editor.  In  a 
feature  published  March  11,  Miss  Sutton  interviewed  wit¬ 
nesses  and  others  who  told  why  they  didn’t  call  police. 

“The  people  in  this  neighborhood  are  j'ust  not  attuned 
to  calling  police,”  one  of  the  women  who  saw’  her  ap¬ 
parently  dying  said. 

In  planning  the  re-enactment  it  was  decided  that  Miss 
Sutton  w’ould  not  scream,  as  Kitty  Genovese  did,  lest  it 
get  the  paper  into  trouble  with  the  police.  It  so  happened 
that  a  patrolman  came  by  while  Miss  Sutton  was  playing 
her  role  and  inquired,  “what’s  going  on  here?” 

In  private  life  Miss  Sutton  is  the  wife  of  Anthony 
diNigro,  w’ho  works  the  lobster  trick  on  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  desk.  The  picture  of  her  on  the  Kew 
Gardens  step  frightened  him,  he  told  his  wife. 
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Fellowh  Named 


At  Cohimbia  U. 


An  experimental  proprram 
providinjr  journalists  with  a 
•sabbatical  leave”  to  conduct 
research  and  write  on  current 
issues  was  announced  this  week 
by  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism. 

One-year  fellowships  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  prant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  will  allow  journalists  in  all 
media  to  undertake  investiga¬ 
tions  and  writing  projects  that 
they  could  not  perform  while 
occupied  in  their  regular  jobs. 

The  first  appointments  as 
Carnegie  Fellows  in  Journalism 
have  been  made  to  Richard  Har¬ 
wood,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
»al,  and  David  Schoenbrun,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator. 

Holders  of  the  fellowships  will 
be  based  at  Columbia.  They  will 
have  available  to  them  all  of 
the  resources  of  Columbia,  and 
they,  in  turn,  will  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  professional  resource  for 
students  and  faculty  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Harwood,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  begins  April  1,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times  since 
1961.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Louisville  newspapers  he 
ras  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  He 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv¬ 
ard  during  19b5-56.  He  is  39 
and  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun  will  take  up 
bis  appointment  in  September. 
He  was  Paris  and  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  from  1945 
to  1962,  and  has  been  broad¬ 
casting  his  own  commentary 
over  independent  stations  since 
1%3. 

• 

Bob  Keiiiiedy^s  Aide 
Goes  to  L.A.  Times 

Los  Angeles 
Edwin  0.  Guthman,  45,  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  nation¬ 
al  reporting  while  with  the 
Seattle  Times  in  1949,  has  been 
named  national  editor  of  the 
Angeles  Times,  effective 
April  19. 

Mr.  Guthman  has  been  serving 
as  press  aide  to  U.S.  Sen.  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
He  had  joined  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  in  1962  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Atty.  Gen.  Kennedy 
®  charge  of  public  relations. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Crisis  Report 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

total  lack  of  leadership.” 

So  many  people  suggested  that 
he  re-read  Lincoln  Steffens’ 
“The  Shame  of  the  Cities”  that 
he  had  read  while  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  that  Mr.  Got- 
tehrer  finally  did  so. 

“But  his  story  was  a  story  of 
corruption,  and  this  is  not,”  he 
said  of  the  articles  Steffens 
wrote  for  McClure’s  Magazine 
in  the  early  1900’s. 

Mr.  Gottehrer  did  his  first 
writing  for  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times.  He 
covered  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature  in  Boston  for  that 
paper. 

■Aroused  Cilizenrv 


“During  the  investigations  for 
this  series  I  interviewed  Mayor 
Wagner’s  aides,”  he  said.  “They 
were  cynical  about  newspaper 
crusades,  saying  they  only  cause 
a  flurry  for  a  short  time. 

“We  are  not  going  away.  And 
also  we  hope  what  will  grow  out 
of  this  investigation  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  body  of  aroused  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Mr.  Gottehrer,  30-year-old 
New  Yorker,  was  brought  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  from  Newsweek 
magazine  to  head  up  the  repor- 
torial  team.  Mr.  McGurn  was 
Rome  correspondent  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  many  years. 
Marshall  Peck  is  also  a  former 
foreign  correspondent.  Claude 
Lewis  was  detached  from  the 
sports  staff  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Harlem  and 
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Negroes.  Tim  Hutchens  came  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  from  news- 
l)apers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Alfonso  Nai'vaez,  who  speaks 
Spanish,  is  a  Columbia  gradu¬ 
ate,  who  worked  on  the  New 
York  Post. 

“We  sought  outside  writers 
and  a  separate  staff  for  this 
project,”  Mr.  Weiss  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  do  an  inten¬ 
sive  job  without  the  rest  of  the 
paper  suffering,  and  we  wanted 
people  with  fresh  viewpoints.” 

• 

Australian  Firm  Buys 
New  Guinea  Newspapers 

Melboitrne 
The  Herald  and  Weekly  Times 
Ltd.  has  bought  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  South  Pacific  Post  Pty. 
Ltd.,  and  subsidiary  companies 
from  Yaffa  Syndicate  Pty.  Ltd., 
and  associates. 

The  deal  takes  the  Melbourne 
company  into  the  New  Guinea 
publishing  field.  Newspapers  in¬ 
volved  are  the  South  Pacific 
Post,  New  Guinea  Times  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Nu  Gini  Toktok. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  company  hoped  to  create 
a  plan  whereby  young  native 
people  of  the  territory  would 
be  invited  to  go  to  Australia  for 
training  in  newspaper  and 
printing  crafts. 

• 

Auto  Race  Column 

Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  recently 
begun  a  weekly  column  covering 
auto  racing.  Jeff  Scott,  the 
writer,  has  a  14-year  back¬ 
ground  as  a  writer,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  for  automotive  sup¬ 
pliers  and  film  producer  and 
broadcaster. 


NEWS  TEAM  —  Marshall  Peck. 
Barry  Gottehrer,  Claude  Lewis  and 
Alfonso  Narvaez  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  are  pictured  durin9  an 
interviewing  session  with  two  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Parsons  School  of 
Design. 

Lynn  Wortham  Sells 
Interest  in  Papers 

Corsicana,  Tex. 
Lynn  A.  Wortham,  editor, 
publisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
Sun-Light  Publishing  Co.,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  his  half¬ 
interest  in  the  firm  to  Irwin 
Cerf,  young  local  business  man. 
Mr.  Cerf  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  active  in  the  newspaper 
management. 

Mr.  Wortham  has  been  editor 
of  the  Daily  Sun  and  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Light  for  40  years.  Paul 
Moore,  managing  editor,  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  the  editorship.  Fred 
DuBose,  business  manager,  has 
been  named  publisher. 

Mr.  DuBose  and  Mr.  Moore 
will  have  an  ownership  interest 
with  Mr.  Cerf  and  Boyce  Mar¬ 
tin  Jr. 

• 

Libel  Claim  Killed 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
The  Mis.souri  Supreme  Court 
cleared  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Co.  of  libel  in  a  ruling  handed 
down  March  8.  The  suit  was 
brought  by  Milton  R.  Thomson, 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  sheriff  of  John¬ 
son  County,  in  1960.  The  Circuit 
Court  dismissed  the  petition  of 
Thomson,  a  private  detective, 
seeking  $25,000  actual  and 
$100,000  punitive  damages.  The 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  de¬ 
cision. 
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Press  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


“We  are  writing  for  news 
columns  and  newscasts  instead 
of  the  editorial  page  and  at 
times  backgrounding  is  chal¬ 
lenged.  Sometimes  the  facts  call 
for  clarification  and  then  it  is 
for  the  editor  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  facts  supplied  by  objec¬ 
tive  reporting.  Since  World  War 
II  we  have  been  urged  into  back¬ 
grounding  the  news,  but  we 
stop  short  of  giving  opinion. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  explanation.  We  are 
not  trying  to  sell  something  but 
to  tell  something.” 

Mr.  Catledge  on  the  same 
subject: 

“In  the  first  place,  we  feel  we 
have  a  franchise  from  readers 
to  make  the  news  as  simple  as 
possible  in  terms  of  their  under¬ 
standing  and  need  to  be  in¬ 
formed.  As  guidelines,  we  need 
to  tell  readers  what  a  fact 
means  in  terms  of  another  fact. 
When  we  interpret,  we  tell  the 
how  and  why.  When  you  get 
into  the  area  of  what  point  of 
view  you  should  take  and  what 
action,  it  becomes  editorial.  This 
is  serious  to  readers;  we  have 
a  mission  to  tell  readers  what 
takes  place.  It’s  not  a  game 
between  reporters  and  their 
source.  Objectivity  is  elusive. 
We  are  in  the  business  of  see¬ 
ing  things  and  telling  what  we 
see  to  readers.  We  write  a  letter 
to  readers,  telling  what  we  have 
seen — not  editorializing.  I  don’t 
read  editorials.” 

Mr.  Royster  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject: 

Viet  Nam  Example 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  difficult  if 
we  use  intelligence.  To  cover 
Viet  Nam  merely  with  reports 
of  casualties  or  statistics  or 
ground  yards  won  or  lost  is 
totally  misinforming  the  readers 
back  home.  Why  can’t  the  re¬ 
porter  say  the  battle  goes  well 
or  badly  within  the  area  of  his 
competence?  It’s  basically  what 
the  reader  wants  to  know — ^how 
goes  the  battle?  But  the  re¬ 
porter  does  not  make  editorial 
judgments  as  to  whether  we 
should  step  up  our  forces  or  get 
out.  In  covering  a  tax  bill,  a 
reporter  should  tell  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  readers’  tax 
and  not  say  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad.  The  editorial  writer  will 
do  that  and  give  some  meaning 
to  the  news.” 

Mr.  Cavagnaro  was  asked  if 
specialists  largely  are  going  to 
replace  general  reporters.  He 
answered : 

“There  will  always  be  a  need 
for  the  general  reporter  to  cover 
general  news.  There  is  an  op- 
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portunity  for  specialists  to  give 
interpretation  and  deep  under¬ 
standing  in  space,  science,  poli¬ 
tics  and  other  fields.  But  we 
need  the  foot  soldiers  and  it  is 
not  in  the  distant  prospect  that 
they  will  be  eliminated.” 

Mr.  Royster  on  the  same 
subject: 

“Specialists  need  a  basic  edu¬ 
cation  in  how  to  approach  a 
new  subject  and  with  a  good 
mind,  energy,  enthusiasm  they 
become  specialists  for  the  time¬ 
being  in  a  particular  subject — 
such  as  the  balance  of  payments 
— and  they  are  of  the  greatest 
value.” 

Mr.  Catledge  on  the  same 
subject : 

“We  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  get  out  of  focus  and  see  too 
much  specialization.  The  general 
public  is  more  interested  in 
having  a  general  reporter  ex¬ 
plain  what  the  specialists  are 
talking  about.  The  specialist 
often  loses  sight  of  the  human 
side  and  writes  in  terms  of  his 
own  group — sports,  politics,  sci¬ 
ence.  For  our  own  convenience, 
we  operate  too  much  in  com¬ 
partments  and  need  to  build  up 
the  role  of  the  general  reporter 
and  place  emphasis  on  the  util¬ 
ity  man.  The  general  reporter 
can  get  all  the  expert  back¬ 
ground  he  needs  out  of  the 
morgue  and  can  keep  in  tune 
with  readers,  not  with  profes¬ 
sionals.” 

All  four  were  asked  if  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  profession  or  a 
craft.  They  agreed  that  they  like 
to  think  of  it  as  a  profession  as 
it  requires  high  skills,  although 
they  admitted  it  does  not  require 
examinations  such  as  the  law 
and  medicine. 

“To  readers  it’s  a  craft  and 
to  its  personnel  it’s  a  profes¬ 
sion,”  remarked  Mr.  Catledge. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller  Dies 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Louise  Branson  Miller, 
82,  widow  of  Albert  L.  Miller, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News  for  nearly  50  years,  died 
March  15  at  her  home  here.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Robert  B. 
Miller,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Enquirer  and  News  and 
executive  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Federated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

• 

3  On  Retired  List 

New'  Orleans 

Three  long-time  employees  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corporation  have  retired.  They 
are:  Gordon  Hebert,  senior  dis¬ 
play  automotive  advertising 
manager;  N.  Charles  Wicker, 
prep  school  sports  editor;  and 
Herbert  ’L.  Linckley,  composing 
room  employe. 


L.  Mitchell  White 
Dies  in  Florida 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Leander  Mitchell  White,  81, 
co-editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger, 
died  here  March  16  in  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  He  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  Jan.  14,  suffering  a 
broken  left  shoulder,  several 
broken  ribs  and  a  broken  pelvic 
bone. 

Mr.  White’s  father,  Robert 
Morgan  White,  began  editing 
the  Mexico  Ledger  in  1876.  It 
was  in  1917  that  L.  Mitchell 
White  took  over  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  after  working  for  the 
Denver  Post.  In  recent  years 
he  shared  the  duties  of  ^itor 
and  publisher  with  his  son,  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  White  III. 

L.  Mitchell  White  received 
many  honors  for  his  journal¬ 
istic  and  civic  activities  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  These  included  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  also 
conferred  its  journalism  award 
on  him  last  year. 

In  1943  Mr.  White  went  to  the 
Yukon  Territory  to  report  on 
the  war  effort  there. 

*  •  * 

Qttentin  Reynolds,  62, 
onetime  New  York  Everting 
World  and  World  Telegram 
sports  writer;  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  International 
News  Serv'ice;  war  reporter  for 
Collier’s  Magazine;  author  of 
several  books ;  collector  of  $175,- 
001  in  a  celebrated  libel  suit 
against  Westbrook  Pegler; 
March  17. 

•  *  * 

Lambert  Liddell,  65,  colum¬ 
nist  and  writer  for  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register;  Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Brannon,  70,  former 
publisher  of  the  Paris  Ken- 
tuckian-Citizen  and  the  Carlisle 
(Ky.)  Nicholas  County  Star; 
March  8. 

*  *  0 

Joyce  Burdick,  43,  former 
w'omen’s  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  for  12 
years;  March  10. 

*  «  * 

Presley  Thornton  Atkins, 
78,  owmer  and  publisher  of  the 
w'eekly  Norton  (Va.)  Coalfield 
Progress;  March  11. 

*  *  * 

Harold  V.  Gress,  75,  retired 
circulation  manager  of  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald; 
March  8. 

*  •  ♦ 

Aldric  Revell,  55,  political 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times; 
March  9. 
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Charlies  B.  Ryan,  63,  on, 
editor  of  the  New  Bern  (N.C.) 
Sun  Journal;  March  12. 

m  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Moronby,  78, » 
tired  circulation  manager,  itfuj. 
den  (Conn.)  Journo  I ;  Marekt 

*  *  * 

Louis  C.  Chase,  94,  fom*. 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Adm 
(Mass.)  B  er  k  8  hi  r  e  Sunitf 
Democrat;  March  7. 

«  *  * 

Harold  T.  Meek,  67,  a  fe. 
mer  news  editor  of  the  St,  Lutit 
Post-Dispatch;  March  11. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  Curry,  75,  fomw  I 
managing  editor  of  the  La- 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  and  oh 
time  president  of  the  New  En 
Co.;  March  8. 

*  *  « 

Leo  a.  Lerner,  58,  publiihs 
of  21  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Chicago  suburban  areas;  Mareh 
6. 

•  •  • 

Bernard  Gleissner,  55,  sporb 
writer  and  golf  columnirt  of 
tbe  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentad: 
March  12. 

«  *  4t 

Franklin  E.  Katterjohk. 
66,  former  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executive  and  agent; 
president;  March  3. 

• 

Cleveland  Printers 
Accept  $7.45  Raise 

CLEVDiKI 

A  vote  of  188  to  170  ratified 
a  new  contract  between  Cleve¬ 
land  Typographical  Union  ud 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
Plain  Dealer  which  provides  i 
wage  increase  of  $7.45  overtto 
vears,  retroactive  to  Nov.  80, 
1964. 

The  day  scale  will  go  to 
$147.50  now  and  $3.45  moR 
beginning  Dec.  1.  The  agree 
ment  also  calls  for  improvement 
in  sickness  and  accident  bene 
fits  and  a  fourth  week  of  vio- 
tion  for  15-year  employes.  Tie 
entire  package  was  said  to  cost 
$10  a  week  in  the  second  y*sr- 


Adds  More  Prizes 

TDC80X 

For  the  third  time  in  the 
five  years  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  took  most  of  the  prize  monw 
in  awards  liestowed  by  the  An- 
zona  Press  Club.  The  Citiisn 
was  presented  with  nine  awards 
—  five  first-place  awards  snd 
four  seconds;  followed  by  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix, 
two  firsts  and  four  seconds;  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson- 
a  first  and  two  seconds; 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Phoesn 
American,  with  one  first  pin** 
each. 
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ANNOrNCEMENTS 

Appraisert 

FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
pLlu^ip,  Io.m  and  insurance  pur- 
Mi^Sasible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
tKi^biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Neuispoper  Brokert 

TkP^DIAL  Ajrency,  1503  Nazareth 
SilMlisioo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


SSLDCT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
ii  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Sjrrice  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Puaina  City,  IT  a. 


Florida  Broker-Consultant 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Box  481  —  St.  Petersburg  33731 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMH3JT 
dot  boys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
loatlity  and  abiiity  of  the  buyer.  This 
ii  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

"“‘"len  feighner  agency 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


KBGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
ptser  properties  —  sale  of  purchase. 
Dixis  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
ks.  Ala.  Phone  546-3357. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
V,  H.  Glover  Co,,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Neicspapers  For  Sale 

BIUi  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
IS  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
hit  lereral  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
ivtilable  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY,  growing 
npidly.  Area  has  industries,  resorts, 
•hiiv.  golf,  hunting,  fishing.  En- 
thuiastie  following.  Offset — no  plant. 
F.  0.  Box  274,  Dalton.  Mass. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES  grossing  $25M  to 
tllOM.  Duane  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
BmI  Estate,  New  London,  Iowa  52645. 


SMALL  DAILY,  Chart  Area  5-3.  Own- 
nhip  chance  for  newsman  who  has 
tlwayt  wanted  his  own  paper,  ^x 
im,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WEEKLY— 

NETS  $20,000  A  YEAR 
raid  circulation  (2nd  class);  no  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution  headaches.  Four 
wmtiet  North  of  N.Y.C.  $20,000  down. 
Write  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


mart  6  WEEKLY-JOB  SHOP.  $50.- 
$20,000  cash.  New  bldg,  rent  or 
me.  Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box 
1112.  Greensboro,  N.C. 
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ULINOIS  WEEKLY,  10-year  average 
jmss  $46M:  sell  $47M.  Dean  Sellers, 
i!5  B.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


UVE  IN  BEAtmFlTL 
CAUF.  VACA'nONLAND 
uiit  exclusive  weekly  has  fine  plant. 

$70,000  in  1964;  operating  net 
JlMOO;  price  $65,000  with  $18,000 
wwn.  Besides  tourist  dollars,  there  is 
IL  economy  of  substantial 

payrolls.  Your  family  will  enjoy  this 
rum  western  town :  you’ll  enjoy  trout 
jJ''*  ™inute8  from  .vour  desk.  Jos. 

onyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif..  92805. 


-  MIDWEST 
aelmive  weekly.  1964  gross  $120,000. 
4  *95.000.  $25,000  down. 

I  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


PIONEER  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Wro*’ing  area  near  Seattle, 
nte  Box  ISO.  Kent.  Washington. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1965 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Neicspapers  For  Sale 

WON’T  LAST  LONGl  —  Weekly  in 
beautiful  mountain  resort  town.  Zone 
3.  Under  $30,000.  F.  H.  Titlow,  Jr., 
Broker.  1203  Highland  Ave.,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

TOP  EDITOR,  substantial  capital, 
seeks  working  interest  or  control  small 
daily :  other  profitable  journalistic  en¬ 
terprise.  Confidential.  Box  1299,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THINKING  OF  SELLING  your  news- 
pai>er7  Highly-qualified  small-city  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  buy.  Secure  continuity 
for  you.  Sufficient  money.  Background 
in  depth.  You’ll  later  thank  yourself 
you  wrote.  Box  1342,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ZONE  1  DAILY.  Minority  interest  ac¬ 
ceptable  with  Management  position. 
L^al  experience.  Box  1359,  ^itor  & 
Publisher, 

GOOD  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  wanted 
anywhere  in  western  states  by  top  ad 
sales  executive.  $50,000  cash  down. 
Must  be  from  $125,000  upward.  Write, 
call  or  wire:  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Back  Issue  For  Sale 

"THE  TATLER,”  London  1709  origi¬ 
nal  issue,  $5.00.  R.  W.  Spellman,  1153 
51st  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.J.  07047. 

Magazines 

FREEl  Sample  "QUOTE"  magazine, 
for  editorial  writers,  speakers.  QUOTE. 
Box  683,  Anderson,  S,  C,  29621. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Classified  Promotion 

FORTY-FIVE  UNUSUAL  classified 
advertising  promotion  ads  at  iow  cost. 
Photos,  cartoons,  illustrations,  ideas, 
campaierns.  One,  two  and  three-column 
ads.  Samples  on  request.  Gates  Fea¬ 
tures.  Inc.,  35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights.  N.  Y.  11372. 

Features 

The  SIXTIES  is  a  builder:  readable, 
lively  current  affairs  column.  Weeklies 
only.  Will  you  try  it?  Box  15,  Fraser, 
N.  Y. 

Fillers 

COPY  EDITORS  save  time  in  page 
make-up  with  HANDY  FILLERS, 
printed  copy,  tape.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San 
Francisco. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRU(3KING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-5<9  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  III.  60020 
(342)  Justice  7-6061 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  inciustry  are  focuseid 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  19-22. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  affords  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 

Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  for  April 
E&P’s  low  classified  4-time  rate  is  only  $1.25  per  line;  only  80c 
per  line  for  situations  wanted  ads. 

——•CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!—— 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 

of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  10  □  April  17  □  April  24  □  May  1  □  May  8  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


C  Assign  a  box  numoer  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

City . STATE . 

(Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads) 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARK«T-PLAc 


C.ompttsing  Rfnim 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

Model  C4  Intertype,  Ser.  28200,  4 

Visilite  magazines,  quadder,  elec, 
pot. 

Model  C2  Intertype,  Ser.  21000,  2 

mags. ,  elec.  pot. 

Model  31  Ldnotype.  Ser.  54000,  2-90, 
2-72  chan,  mags.,  elec.  pot. 

Model  8  Linotype,  Ser.  36000. 

Model  E  Elrod,  2  yrs.  old. 

Attractively  priced  and 
fully  guaranteed! 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St..  N.Y.C.  —  10038 
(212)  BEekman  3-1791 

CONVEaiTED  TO  OFF'SET 
Still  unsold — 1  C44  &  3  C-4  almost 
new  Intertype  machines;  1  Hoe  Pre¬ 
cision  Flat  Shaver;  1  Royal  Radian 
Router ;  1  ton  Kemp  pot  and  other 
related  equipment.  Write:  F.  F.  Cas- 
telli,  Oen.  Mgr.,  II  Progresso,  155 
Perry  St.  New  York.  N.Y.  10014. 

FOR  SALE:  ShafTstall  Selecto-S pacers. 
Model  500.  Serials  434B,  468B.  550B 
purchased  new  10/18/60,  11/29/60, 

10/3/63  respectively.  Cost  $795  each. 
All  operational  when  removed  from 
service.  Newest  unit  at  $500 ;  others 
at  $300  each.  Will  ship  express  collect 
for  your  inspection:  returnable  if  not 
satisfiecl.  A.  B.  Carter,  Production 
Manager,  The  Times.  Gainesville, 
Georgia. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  H.ALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVEniSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELEUTROTAB  PLASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE  —  HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEA'ICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casing.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  0. 

BEN  SHULMAN^ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-unitB 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  lie  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Elvening  Press  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

23-9/16"  Folider 


Presses  &  Mo  hinery 

GOSS 

UNIVERSAL 

223/4" 

8  Units — Balloon  Former  Folder  Sk- 
Slitter — C-H  Conveyor  -i  GE  75  Rj 
Drives  AC— 2  Color  (W’lindert— t  E, 
verses — 2  End  Roll  Stands  8  po«it 
for  40'  Roll  Diameter—  Power 
1  Roll  Rewinder. 

Press  built  1955-1959-  Geared  for  (». 
000  per  hour — Production  capadtr  w 
to  64  pages  with  2  Spot  Color  poiitiMi 
or  up  to  56  pages  with  Full  (iolor  p||| 
Spot  Color, 

BEN  SHULMAN  A.sSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OX  7-UN 


7^-Q  /  A  hn  Hfir  10-PAGE  tabloid  Rotary  Cm 

i-J  /  /  I  v-i  I  Press,  some  color  flexibility:  20  cIum 

,  ,  .  1  ui  1,  r  good  printer.  Available  intmeditliii 

Inc  udes  double  ballc^n  formers  crows  _attractively  priced.  Contact:  Wz 
nest,  angle  bar  section.  Right  folder  spear,  Matzner  Suburban  Nen 
complet^left  folder  former  and  frame  Wayne.  N.  J,  Call  collect:  (AC  « 

Available  No.v, 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE— Four  mains 
&  four  auxiliaries,  ser.  71^57378,  gas 
pot,  Thermo-Blow,  Margach  Feeder, 
six  mold  disk,  eight  fonts  12  to  42 
point  mats.  First-class  condition.  $7,- 
600.  Tyler  Typesetting  Machine  Co., 
1116  S.  Sneed  St.,  Tyler,  Texas. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Ph.  919-83.">- 
15l:l. 

Graphic  Arts  -  Photo  Equipment 

USED— CONDITION  GOOD! 
Curtis  11  X  14  Color  Analyst:  Curtis 
4X5  Color  Scout  one-shot  camera 
with  FP  adaptors  and  case :  National 
Photocolor  5X7  one-shot  camera 
(Tungsten  model)  no  lens;  Saltzman 
5X7  Enlarger  on  stand  (no  lens); 
Saltzman  Studio  Tripod  (portable) 
with  tilt  and  pan  head;  Hulcher  70mm 
Battery-drive  Sequence  camera  w/80mm 
lens  and  case  ;  Nikkor  Processing  Unit 
(reel  and  tank)  for  70mm  loO-foot 
rolls:  Morse  motorized  processor  for 
70mm  100-foot  rolls:  Nikon  Motor 
Drive  Model  F  260-exposure  (condi¬ 
tion  as  new)  Big  Bertha  5X7  Graflex 
w/40-inch  telephoto.  Box  1339,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


j  GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  i 

'  I 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and  j 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  i>o- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
I  have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
I  excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 

!  which  can  l>e  in  your  selected  position  I 
I  anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  { 
I  matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  | 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  76.000 
circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  Price  1 
j  will  be  discussed  with  interested  sub- 
I  stantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

I  With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
,  reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two  ■ 
'  double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels,  | 
I  .AC  drives.  j 

I  Can  be  divided.  Available  immediately t 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

LEASE-PURCHASE 

j  No  down  payment  or  deposit  on  48-  j 
page  Hoe;  color  deck,  double  folder:  1 
22L_.  inch  cut-off:  60  inch  rolls;  75 
I  HP  motor:  electric  hoist;  600  gallon  ; 

I  ink  tank;  all  stereo.  Prints  well.  Now 
j  running  but  immediately  available. 

I  Herb  (Thase,  Box  1260,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  EX  3-0601  (213) 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  I 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i)er  roll  : 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  i 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 
4-units,  1  double  folder.  22-%"  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  comi>lete  Htere<i. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

“Newspai)er  Etquipment  Dealers'* 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


"UPECO" 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-,')458 

4- UNIT  GOSS— 211/2" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fullv  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42  St.,  N.Y., N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 

SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT  FX)R  SALE 
4 — Miehles,  56",  one  color  with  feed¬ 
ers 

1 — Cottrell,  2  color,  36  X  48 
1— Miehle  tK,  Hand  Feed 
1 — 3M  Makeready  Equipment 
1 — Hamilton  Newspaper  Electric  Stor¬ 
age  Cabinet 

Also  some  miscellaneous  equipment.  If 
you  are  interesteci,  please  write.  All  in 
excellent  running  condition,  to  be  sold 
as  is,  where  is — Need  Room. 

S.  ROSENTHAL  &  CO..  INC. 

22  East  12  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  46210 

5- UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
(Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHUlT/aN  associates  | 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  I 


Stereotype  Equipment  For 

(K)SS  MAT  ROLLER,  model  46W,  m. 
41^163  ;  Purchased  1963;  used  oohr  a 
our  own  weekly  newspaper.  R  J, 
Kelly,  105  E.  115th  St.,  (jiicaio.  ti(. 
2323. 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPUIl 
No.  189,  and  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Am 
Shaver.  No.  194  :  23'flt"  cut-off.  Bes. 
lent  condition,  shaver  like  new.  Du. 
gain.  Contact  L.  Z.  Blue,  Prodoelmi 
Mgr.,  The  Republican-Courier,  Fled- 
lay,  Ohio. 

.NOU\N  FfLL  P.AGB  .sil'PEB  (Uim 
Serial  No.  6346H.  1955.  Good  eaed- 
tion.  Gas  fired  with  side  poorer.  SW. 
and  type-high  bars.  $1,100.  The  W 
Islander,  313  Main  St.,  Huntisfloii 
N.Y.  516  HA  7-7000. 

STA-HI  MACHINES,  older  used  ta 
in  good  condition.  George  C.  Oifn. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


if'anted  to  lluy 

WANTED — Late  model  Blue  Stiai 
Comet  Linotype,  with  or  without  TC 
equipment.  Will  pay  cash  or  if  daint 
Model  5  or  8  Linotype  in  pert  pa- 
ment,  Arkansas  Democrat.  Little  Bsd. 
Arkansas. 


Photoengraving  Equipment  6  UNIT  SCOTT  22^ 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  for  , 
sale.  Model  F-372,  1-S5  line  Screen  1 

Cadet.  Excellent  condition.  Factory  re¬ 
built  less  than  one  year  ago.  New  i 
Model  costs  over  $8000.  Will  Sacrifice 
for  $3000.  Contact  Rot>ert  D.  Cowart.  1 
Rollins  Press,  Inc.,  252  Park  Ave.  N.  - 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  644-2253. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1  I 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 
60  E.42  St..N.Y.,N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690  ' 


Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  stripping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 
Detroit. 

It' ill  sell  as  a  4  unit  press  if  desired 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD, 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  CE  6-8841. 


VDe— 223A"  I  MODEL 

or  Cylinder  plus  two  TUBULAR  &  ROTARY 

Pull  and  Spot  Color,  '  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

ms.  Double  Folder  with  i  NEWSPAPER  CONVEYORS 
xjn  Formers.  1 

on.  Located  California.  :  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

— ^ — —  '  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  IW 

AN  ASSOCIATES - -T 

vlY  17  nY  7  aeon  32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PMK 
M.T.  1/  UX  7-4bY0  23,*,"  cut-off.  not  too  old,  not  W 

- than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberizn,  Ne» 

16-PAGE  TUBULAR  2/1  Mo<leI.  Per-  Iberia,  La.  _ 

feet  condition.  Complete  stereo,  includ- 

ing  Sta-Hi,  Vacuum-back  Caster,  Mat  xnsi.ror.  a  oorcova 

Roller,  etc.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Key  West 

Citizen,  Key  West,  Fla.  ^^MAT^^^ILI^ERS^^ 

.-^TBREO  EQUIPMENT 

CLINE  PRESS  (TONTROL  BOARDS 

Xs=^Vives‘Tro^l^o'"rp^oW  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

With  AC  current.  George  C.  Oxford,  60  B.  42  St., N.Y..  N.Y.  10017.  OX 745l< 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

S  MODEL  E.  QQ.  8  PRm"-ffiW^RrPRES 
toff.  4.5  M  per  hour.  .jyTmTCRAFT  REI  REb^lAi*’^ 
diers  and  chases.  $7,-  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  «•  t 

slander.  313  Main  St..  . 

r.  516  HA  7-7(K>0.  CUTLEnt-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTT  ‘ 

_  j  wire  Conveyor  and/^or  comiwnent  ut 

KTWe  em.vrwe  ...  PartS. 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO 

1.  Record-Courier,  "Newspaper  Press  Erectors 

Tel:  296-8414.  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  O’** 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  20, 


DUPLEX  PRESS,  MODEL  E.  QQ.  8 
pages.  22)(|"  cutoff.  4.5  M  per  hour. 
Drives,  extra  rollers  and  chases.  $7,- 
000.  The  Long-Islander,  313  Main  St., 
Huntington,  N.Y.  516  HA  7-7lK)0. 


2200-GALLON  INK  TANK  with  pump 
and  accessories  for  sale.  Now  in  use. 
Available  June  1.  Record-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  Tel;  296-8414. 


elp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


journalism  TKACHER  to 
^pt,  1,  IB'o,  at  university.  Must 
St  least  muster’s  dcRreo  in  Bome 
I  of  mass  communications;  no 
ii,valent  acceptable.  Salary  $6,000 
or  9  months  for  instructor.  Substan- 
^|y  higher  salary  for  news  or  teach- 
I  experience,  or  .additional  graduate 
rk.  Must  l«  '  ualified  to  teach  re- 
'  iiig  and  kindred  subjects.  Area  3. 
13S5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

jperi^'Ced  newspaperman  to 

-bl;fh  California  weekly.  Opportunity 
i"  man-wife  or  father-son  team,  in 
nfential  growth  area  central  Cali- 
8  to  l^-p.age  paper  plus  job 
ijp.  Interest  available  but  optional, 
ia  newspaiier  background,  experi- 
'  re,  references,  to:  T,  Callahan.  3080 
t  Florence  Avenue,  Huntington 
Calif.,  90255. 

Circulation 

1RCULATION  manager  —  Oppor- 
fflity  for  aggressive  circulation  builder 
■bo  can  also  service  his  gains.  Fast- 
.■Nwing  paper  in  America’s  No.  1 
pjwth  market.  The  right  man  will 
iMble  our  circulation  in  the  next  5 
win.  Top  salary  and  bonus  plan : 
smpany  lienefits.  Chart  Area  2.  Full 
same  with  first  letter.  Box  1362, 
alitor  &  Publisher. 

•ma’I.-VTION  MANAGER  for  one 
I  the  East  Coast’s  top  weekly  groups, 
fuiit  have  exiierieuce  in  all  facets  of 
imilation  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Good  starting 
i'ary  with  car  allowance.  Please  send 
y-unie  and  references  to 
MONTGOMERY  NEWSPAPERS 
Commerce  Drive 
FI.  Washington,  Pa.  19034 

Classified  Advertising 


SALESMAN  23  to  35 
With  1  to  3  years’  experience,  $100  to 
salary  and  bonus;  6  to  10  years’ 
“*liipirience,  $125  to  $160  salary  and 
■"“"■ItaiBi.  Tliis  is  your  opportunity  to 
Itep  into  a  large  Metropolitan  market 
|iw  million  people  in  Area  5.  Write 
living  complete  work  resume,  plus 
tdersnces,  to  Box  1288,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIF®  MANAGER 
tt  to  60  years,  with  16  years’  adver- 
tiang  experience.  Good  opportunity  for 
Livsncement.  Circulation  over  300,000. 
tm  6.  Salary  $10,000  to  $12,000.  Give 
wnplrte  resume.  Box  1354,  Editor  & 


SALESWOMAN  21  to  30 
Jiui  1  to  8  years’  experience  $80  to 
W  salary,  plus  commission ;  3  to  6 
issrs’  raperience  $90  to  $100,  plus 
munission.  Good  opportunity  for  ad- 
Wessnent.  Paper  over  275,000  in 
hrsa  S.  Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  “DREAM”  OPPORTUNm' 

YOU  HAVE  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
can  you  ilo  with  this  newly 
If**-  classified  imckaffe?  Our  ten 
J-r,' .spar>erM  and  shoppers  now  Idanket 
TOter  St.  Paul  area,  every  home,  no 
wpliwtion,  175,000  circ.  Are  you  a>f- 
Pwive  idea  man  with  classifietl  know- 
Can  you  set  up  and  run  a  com- 
new  department?  Can  you  visual- 
2®  potential  of  a  clas8ifie<l  me<lium 
‘  *^dy”  sHturates  a  complete 
ff^tnipolitan  area?  If  you  can  answer 
'Vt*  in  the  affirmative  you  are  the 
’«<tn  we  want,  and  the  salary,  incen- 
want  is  yours!  Gerald 
“C*ton,  St.  Paul  Suburban  Newspapers, 
So.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  612-227-7851. 

clarified  MANAGER  for  publica- 

"  in  Morning  area  locateil  in  Zone 
*:  LSrculation  25-.'i0.000  group.  Expe- 
™nce  m  promotion,  staff  training, 
.  A  must.  Excellent  opportunity  1 
°P«n.  RepPes  strictly  conhden- 
pJ'^IjsJ^ume  to  Box  1370.  Editor  & 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN,  under  42. 
for  large,  highly  competitive  midwest 
daily.  Some  display  experience  helpful. 
Want  only  man  intereBted  in  moving 
.ohecid.  Substantial  salary,  many  fringe 
benehts.  Box  1368,  Eldltor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Rapidly- 
growing  semi-weekly;  daily  status 
near.  Direct  3-man  staff.  Layout  expe¬ 
rience  vital.  Benefits.  Good  salary.  The 
Courier-Tribune,  Ashcboro,  N.C. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newsp.aperg  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  resume,  references  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born.  Chicago  3,  III, 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


ARE  YOU  THE  CREA’OVE 
SALESMAN  WE  WANT? 

If  you  have  had  at  least  three  years’ 
experience  in  retail  advertising  sales — 
if  you  know  how  to  sell  with  creative 
layouts — if  you  are  willing  to  put  in  a 
full  day’s  work — if  you  would  like  to 
live  in  the  most  exciting  city  in  the 
nation,  then  you  may  be  the  man  we 
are  looking  for  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  our 
retail  staff. 

Send  a  complete  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary,  and  let  us  know  what  YOU  can 
do  for  US.  If  it  sound  good  enough, 
we’ll  let  you  know  what  WE  can  do 
for  YOU.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  Houston  Post, 
2410  Polk  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 
77001. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  college  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Must  have  experience  in  the  field. 
Age  30  to  45.  A  top  metropolitan 
morning  daily.  Middle  West.  Excep¬ 
tional  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGini  needed  on  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  5  group.  If  you  are  ready  for 
more  responsibility,  think  you  can 
handle  the  details  of  a  retail  depart¬ 
ment  plus  a  few  accounts  then  let’s 
talk.  Resume  to  Box  1320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SELF-STARTER 

Aggressive  advertising  salesman  want¬ 
ed  by  large  advertising  firm  in  its  95th 
year  of  business.  Top  income,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Mileage,  insurance 
and  many  other  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  reference  to  Box  1302, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN— 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
a  highly  competitive  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Market,  you  can  build  a  great 
future  with  this  well  known  chain  of 
daily  newspapers.  Air-mail  full  resume 
to  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
needed  by  small  Illinois  daily.  New  off¬ 
set  plant,  expanding  market  stimulated 
by  new  ($60-million  annual  payroll) 
industry,  ^ply  by  letter  to:  Advtg. 
Mgr.,  Daily  ^publican,  Belvidere,  III., 
61008. 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 
Pacific  Northwest.  4A  advertising 
agency  has  immediate  opening  for  ex- 
periencal  copywriter  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  any  writing  assignment.  Specific 
experience  in  newspaper  or  magazine 
promotion  and  understanding  of  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  sources  helpful.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  clientele,  pleasant  living  in 
this  western  metro  city.  Please  send 
resume,  samples,  recommendations,  and 
state  salary  expectancy  to  Box  1350, 
Elditor  &  ^blisher. 

’’REAL  PRO”  AD  MAN.  25  to  46, 
with  management  potential  for  grow- 
ing  100,000  class  M.  E.  &  S.  in  mid¬ 
west.  Sell  top  accounts.  $150  and  up, 
plus  incentives. 

Box  1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1965 


Is  sought  by  metropolitan  new8pai>ers 
of  above  100,000  circulation  (morning, 
afternoon  and  Sunday)  in  Chart  Area 

3. 

I  The  man  we  select  will  be  in 

i  charge  of  a  sales  staff  of  13  I 

men,  selling  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts  in  a  progressive  and 
growing  area.  j 

The  job  is  challenging — the  j 

opportunity  good  for  the  right 
I  man.  | 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualijication*  to: 

Box  1345  Editor  &  Publisher 

YOINO.  SELF  -  STAKTIXO  SALESMAN 
for  Florida  East  Coast  daily.  F'astest- 
growing  area  in  the  nation.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  David 
Dunn,  Advtg.  Mgr..  Star-Advocate, 
Titusville,  Fla. 

ADynaunSING  salesman  —  Jersey 
.seashore  weekly.  Steady  position.  Paid 
vacation,  hospitalization,  medical-surgi¬ 
cal  insurance.  The  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  08260. 

COMPETENT,  EXPERIFaSICED  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  for  7,000  circulation 
evening.  Chart  Area  6.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  leadership  ability. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales,  layout  and 
promotion.  Group  insurance  and  other 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
some  samples  of  layout  work  to  Box 
1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  to  take 
charge  of  advertising  for  a  large  off¬ 
set  county  seat  weekly  of  20.000 :  only 
one  paper  cmnpetition  (daily)  in 
county.  Self-starter,  idea  man,  whose 
layout  ad  copy  sell  and  please;  yet 
not  headache  to  backshop.  Attractive 
salary  plus  commission;  possibility  of 
part  ownership.  References.  Telephone: 
Elizabethtown,  New  York.  873-6466. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  display  salesman  to  han¬ 
dle  key  accounts  in  rapidly  growing 
iirea.  Top  salary  and  l>enefits  if  you 
know  the  business  and  are  above- 
average  on  layout;  we  also  have  a 
I)lacc  for  a  young,  aggressive  junior 
salesman  with  at  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  details  to:  Jim 
Hughes,  Daily  Democrat,  Woodland. 
Calif. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  California 
newspaper,  in  50,000  class,  will  add 
one  man  to  retail  staff.  Must  be  able 
to  sell,  make  layouts,  and  type.  Fringe 
I>enefits.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  giv¬ 
ing  experience  and  age.  Box  1373, 
Editor  &  I^lbIisher. 

H^:iiiiiiiiiiiiiinintwiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiii  :  t  iMiiiiiii'iiiiiMiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiis 

^  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Manager 

i  Midwest  prestige  business 
weekly  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
I  sales  oriented  Advertising  Sales 
Manager.  He  will  organize,  di-  - 
rect  &  lead  a  hard  hitting  sales  y 
staff  in  selling  newspaper  ad-  | 
vertising.  Outstanding  oppor-  ^ 
tunity  for  personal  growth  &  g 
development.  Send  resume  &  ^ 
^  salary  requests  to:  1 

^  Box  EP  1876  1 

^  125  W.  41  St.  NY  36  g 

.;illlllllllii:i:v  '*':i!i!i  . . . 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  REPORTER— 
good  knowledge  of  field,  for  enterpris¬ 
ing  Northern  Ohio  daily,  33,000  in 
potential  prosperity  area.  Resume  re¬ 
quested.  Box  1290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  OPENING  The  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  'Top  pay,  iiension  and 
other  benefits.  Address:  Herbert  Moss. 
News  EMitor. 

STATE  EDITOR  for  30,000  Northern 
Ohio  daily  in  growth  territory.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  on  way  up  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  editing,  make-up.  staff  man¬ 
agement  on  comparable  i>aper.  Send 
I  resume.  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
I  by  publisher  of  specialized  national 
farm  magazines.  Zone  5.  Farm  back- 
1  ground,  agricultural  journalism  pre- 
j  ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  man  ready 
;  to  make  first  or  second  move.  Give 
!  brief  summary  background  and  expe- 
'  rience.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITORIAL  su- 
'  pervisor  wanted  for  20,000-circulation 
1  campus  daily.  Good  pay.  Chance  to  do 
griiduate  work.  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  —  Medium-size  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  6  has  copy  desk  vacancy. 
Prefer  young  man  or  woman  with 
journalism  degree  and  desk  leanings. 
Box  1308.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCITING  WASmNOTON  OPPOETCNITr 
as  correspondent  for  muck  raking 
newsletter  in  consumer  health  field. 
$100  week  for  J-grad,  erood  writer  who 
can  dig  behind  scenes  story.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  to:  Geo.  Spen¬ 
cer,  1817 — 16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20009. 

IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  suburban 
:  reporter  on  New  York  State’s  lively 
capital  p.m.  We’re  looking  for  a  young, 
talented  reporter  with  2-3  years’  small 
paper  experience,  and  ready  to  move 
up.  J-grad  preferred,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Should  have  car.  Elxcellent  op¬ 
portunity.  All  benefits.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  ’The  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  New  York  12201. 

PROGRESSIVE  MIDWEST  DAILY 
ne^s  (2)  beginning  newsmen  to  staff 
county  bureaus  in  expanding  area. 
Competition  heavy.  If  you’re  lazy,  don’t 
apply.  Salary  above  average.  One  or 
two  years’  experience  needed.  Elxcel¬ 
lent  work  for  a  weekly  reporter  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Box  1322,  EMitor 
&  Publisher, 

OROWINO  8.W.  MICHIGAN  »-M  DAILY 
strong  on  local  news  to  overcome  com¬ 
petition,  seeks  reporter  for  its  No.  1 
j  sp^  in  city  hall,  politics,  features. 
Some  experience  required.  Camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Jules  L.  Wagman, 
News  Editor,  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star. 

REPORTER 

Elxperienced  competent  reporter  for 
75,000  circulation  daily  in  capital  and 
university  city.  Elxcellent  wage,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  of  education,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to;  Managing  Editor,  The 
State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

VERSA'nLB  NO.  2  NEWSMAN  for 
growing  twice  weekly.  Degree  or  some 
experience.  Salary  open.  O’Malley,  Box 
457,  Simi,  Calif. 

CITY  EDITOR  to  fill  No.  2  spot  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  attractive  starting  sal¬ 
ary  with  liberal  insurance  plan  for 
stable,  married  man  who  is  ready  to 
put  his  roots  in  this  progressive  college 
and  industrial  city  of  20,000.  This  6- 
day  evening  newspaper  has  just  won 
National  ’Typography  and  Top  State 
Photo  Awards.  Mail  complete  qualifi¬ 
cations  along  with  references,  or  call 
collect  if  located  in  Ohio  area.  Howard 
Smallsreed,  Managing  Elditor,  Ashland 
(Ohio)  ’Times-Gazette. 

EXPEHlIEa^CED  REPOR’TER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Modem  plant  and 
many  fringe  benefits.  City  Elditor,  New 
Castle  News,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 

1  HELP  W.4.NTED 

—  1 

1  HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WAN  !'l 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

1  Editorial 

1  Promotum 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  with  bish  stand* 
ards  and  48,000  circulation  seeks  re* 
port«r*rewrita  man  with  at  least  2 
rears  of  experience.  We  have  a  37% 
hour  work  week  and  above*averaKe 
pay.  Hail  full  resume  to:  Thomas  D. 
Davis,  Ehceeutive  Ed.,  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

EDITOR  BIG-10  UNIVERSITY  —  To 


AGGRESSIVE.  EXPERIBa4CED  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man  for  one  of  the 
finest  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
South.  Eixcellent  frinse  benefits.  Write 
to:  Ed.  Pierce,  HanapnK  Elditor,  Mi¬ 
ami  News,  Miami,  Florida  33100. 

EDITORy WRITER  small  N.Y.C.  trade 
publications.  Experienced  lar^e  volume 
copy:  also  production  for  letterpress. 
To  17,800.  Phone  246-5390. 


GOLF  RB2>0RTER 
Golf  writer  with  experience  on  a 
local  (city,  district,  county  or  state) 
golf  publication,  to  head  staff  of  pe¬ 
riodical  beinff  launched  soon  in  larze 
midwest  city.  Prefer  former  or  present 
publisher  or  editor  of  such  a  periodical. 
Give  backtrround  and  send  copies  of 
publications  you  have  produced  and/or 
tear  sheets  showins  Kolf  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  you.  Box  1332,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  for 
agricultural  colleKe  of  leadintr  eastern 
university.  Must  be  eollese  Kraduate. 
J-school  graduate  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Write  Box  1344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Excellent  writer  needed  for  leading 
Automotive  Manufacturer’s  top  rated 
bi-weekly  employee  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  147,000.  Must  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  ability  to  write  news  and 
fMture  articles:  3  to  5  years’  expe¬ 
rience  and  college  degree  preferr^. 
Please  state  s^ary  requirements.  Posi¬ 
tion  located  in  Michigan.  Reply  by 
resume  to  Box  1333,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  1 

REPO^’TERS  needed  on  New  England 
dailies.  Send  complete  resume  to:  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Ass’n.,  340 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Hass.  01608. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newsi»pers  in  EAP  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Elxperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S,  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  Ul. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLISHER  needs  report- 
er^aditor  to  help  staff  superior  indus¬ 
trial  newspai>ers  and  fine  community 
weekly.  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett  Printing 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  General  reporter 
in  12,000  population  north  central 
Ohio  town.  Write  Box  1340,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  tpeciflc  identification 


mm 


RBPOR’TERS  to  run  county  news 
service  for  Zone  2  dailies.  Some  exije- 
rience,  daily  or  weekly.  Camera  de¬ 
sirable.  Good  (g)portunity  for  self¬ 
starters.  Send  details,  resume  in  first 
letter.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1378, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


daily  prime  California  area.  Bright 
future.  Permanent.  Start  $7,500  plus 
benefits.  Box  1397,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relutiont 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT-police  re¬ 
porter  for  award-winning  midwest 
daily  in  50,000  city.  Choice  spot  for 
man  on  the  way  up.  Write:  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  The  Nonpareil,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  CAREER? 
Major  publishing  company  seeks  sev¬ 
eral  college  graduates  with  2-3  years’ 
newspaper  or  magazine  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  to  train  as  procedure  writers 
in  New  York  Systems  Department. 
Salary  $6,000  per  year  to  start,  with 
good  job  security,  regular  increases, 
and  excellent  future  opportunities. 
Send  resume.  Box  1375,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  who  can  edit,  as  next-to-  MANAGING  EDI’TOR  needs  experi- 
publisher  top  weekly  with  growth  i>o-  enced,  dependable  assistant  for  '7-man 
tential.  Good  pay,  generous  bonus,  to  newsroom ;  help  with  area  news,  heads, 
family  man.  Write,  call:  Wade  Mann,  planning.  Permanent.  Write  fully. 
Scott  County  Journal,  Scottsburg,  Ind.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.Y.  13421. 


REPORTER 

Ohio  weekly  needs  financial  and  news 
reporter  with  3  to  5  years’  experience 
for  unusual  opportunity.  Box  EP  1906, 
125  W.  41st  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


RETPOR’TER — Jersey  seashore  weekly. 
Steady  position.  Paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  surgical  insurance ;  other 
benefits.  ’The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J, 
08260. 


REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  for 
growing  29,000  daily  along  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Elxperienced.  Scale  $130.  plus: 
5  day  week;  profit-sharing;  Health 
and  life  insurance.  Wonderful  city 
with  fine  schools.  Write  full  resume 
to  John  M.  Werner,  Elditor,  The  She¬ 
boygan  Press,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
53082. 

RUN  YOUR  OWN  NEWS  BUREIAU— 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  near-b^in- 
ner  with  enough  initiative  and  writing 
ability  to  cover  a  small  county-seat 
city  and  surrounding  mounUun  area 
,  for  a  hustling  28,000  daily  in  prosper- 
!  ous  Elast  Tennessee.  It’s  a  chance  to 
!  show  what  you  can  do  on  your  own 
with  the  whole  range  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  photos.  Send  three  samples 
of  your  best  feature  writing  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Elditor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times- 
News. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESKMAN  for 
prize-winning  daily  in  Central  Illinois. 
Assist  in  covering  one  of  finest  sports 
areas  in  Midwest.  Offer  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  feature  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  layout.  Experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Send  letter,  resume, 
salary  needed  to  Jim  Barnhart.  Sports 
Elditor,  Daily  Pantagraph,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ill.,  61702. 

SUN-JOURNAL,  NEW  BERN.  N.C.. 
6-day  afternoon,  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  qualified  deskman  who  doesn’t 
drink  and  is  willing  worker.  Refer¬ 
ences  needed. 


Free  Lance 


NEWS  PHOTOGaaPHEBS-FREB  LANCE 
If  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
here’s  a  chance  to  make  side  money. 
All  Zones.  Write:  NA’HONAL  STAR 
CHRONICLE,  64  University  PI.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003. 


(2  IF  LEW  LI’TTLE  SYNDICA’TB  USES 
funny  type,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #916E.  San  Francisco. 


REPORTERS.  WRITERS.  STRINGERS 
Need  unusual,  sizzling  red  hot  news 
stories  covering  sex,  strippers,  raids, 
dope,  murder,  etc.,  with  or  without 
pictures.  New  management.  Top  prices 
now  paid.  NATIONAL  BULLETIN, 
Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 


Miscellaneous 


MANY  OPENINGS  on  N.C.  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  for  reporters, 
advertising  salesmen  and  back  shop. 
Write.  J.  D.  FiU.  NCPA,  Box  661, 
Morganton,  N.C.  28656. 

Operators-Machinists 

PHOTON  OPiaiA’rORS 
Journeyman  Photon  Oi>erator  with 
makeup  experience  needed.  Eixcellent 
working  conditions.  Write  or  call  Busi¬ 
ness  Office,  ORange  7-0521,  ’The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
7430  S.B.  15th  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma  73110. 


’ITS  PERFORA’TOR  OPERA’TOR— Ex¬ 
perienced  woman  under  36  years  of  age: 
40-hour  week  with  considerable  ovei> 
time.  Open  shop.  Good  wage  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Middlewest.  Box  1258,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

OPERA’TOR  -  COMPOSITOR.  11,000 
daily  in  central  Ohio,  open  shop,  mod¬ 
em  plant.  Group  hospitalization  (in¬ 
cluding  major  medical),  employee 
profit-sharing  plan  and  insured  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Write,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  to  experience,  references, 
etc.  Include  photo.  Job  primarily  fioor 
work,  but  fill  in  on  machine  when 
necessary.  G.  T.  Culbertson,  Mount 
Vernon  News.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  with  interpretive 
news  sense,  who  wants  to  work  for 
a  college  and  live  in  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  Florida.  Ought  to  know 
how  to  use  three  or  four  types  of 
cameras,  even  color  would  be  helpful. 
This  is  a  permanent  job.  Write  fully, 
with  samples  (to  be  returned).  State 
present  salary  and  what  it  will  take 
to  move  you.  More  interested  in  com¬ 
petency  than  degrees.  Box  1372,  Elditor 


HggHQ 

HOUSE  ORGAN 
EDITOR 

We  seek  an  editor  qualified  to  uMi 
complete  responsibility  for  startiif  a 
external  quarterly  publicatioa  Is  » 
culate  among  our  40,000  custosMO. 

We  are  a  nationally-known  nsada 
turer  of  industrial  metal  prodieh  b 
cated  in  a  large  mid-western  dty.  Fi» 
ferred  age  is  35  to  40  and  tbs  peatioii 
should  prove  attractive  to  an  exMtm 
whose  present  earnings  art  is  th 
$14,000  to  $15,000  area. 

Please  reply  in  confidence,  giviiipns 
ent  position,  compensation,  pasai 
data  and  home  telephone  nunibv. 

Box  1 395,  Editor  &  PublisW 


P  R  DIREXrrOR— DistinguiahM  rkr- 
ida  private  college  seeks  yoaat  wi 
with  experience  for  position  as  Dine- 
tor  of  Public  Relations.  Must  bs  ow 
tive  and  have  ability  to  write  istain 
tative,  in-depth  features  and  npn. 
Should  be  experienced  in  workisf 
publications  and  have  an  undenimig 
of,  and  interest  in.  education.  Wriu 
fully,  giving  educational  backfisad 
experience  and  references.  Samplad 
work  also  requested.  State  prssist  ni 
ary  and  what  it  will  take  to  monpi. 
Box  1380,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

WRITEIR,  interested  in  medical  Ifr 
enoe,  able  to  edit  high  quality  p#- 
cations,  administer  small  public  nb 
tions  staff  and  handle  press  inqiiiin 
Excellent  opportunity  and  pensaaa! 
position  with  major  medical  eate 
Salary  commensurate.  New  York  Cto 
location.  Please  submit  resume  is  os 
fidence.  Box  1388,  Elditor  A  PubliAs 


OPPORTUNITY  IN 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Leading  corporation  in  Mid'WCit  li 
seeking  an  Editor  for  its  weekly 
ployee  publication.  Solid  newsp^ 
and/or  Industrial  Publication  eipvi* 
enee  it  desired. 

This  if  an  excellent  opportunity  Iff 
an  aigreesivos  hard*workini  and  cM* 
able  man. 

All  replies  held  in  strict  conddaM 
Our  staff  if  aware  of  this  ad.  Siei 
all  particulars  to: 

Box  No.  1399, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


SItustlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


ptnjTZBR  rUlZE  WINNER  soon 
inlltbl*  lor  ttAching  journalism.  Ex- 
MriMcsd  sditoi- publisher  weekly,  semi- 
small  •tally.  AB.  Phi  Beta 
Kipps.  Younf  mind  although  body  is 
nldu^ssinK.  Kiimily  livins  conditions 
-portent.  Would  consider  position 
liPiosd.  Box  1S16,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tITER  18  YEARS  in  publications  and 
PS,  woman.  '10,  wants  college  teach- 
:if  post,  possible  combination  PR.  BA 
pliu  26  credits.  Light  J-school  teach- 
lof  sxperienro.  Employed  in  educa- 
tioDsl  joumulism.  Awards,  honors. 
Tikiny  degre<-  work.  Competent,  un- 
esesmber^.  career-minded.  Box  1379, 
Qlitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


management  for  results 

A  thoroughly  professional  right  hand 
nan  with  news,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  background. 
Sound  planner,  star  performer — imagi- 
utiTt  leader  who  understands,  will- 
iifly  accepts  responsibility,  gets  the 
most  out  of  men,  pays  attention  to 
detail,  follows  through,  gets  results. 
Pmantly  employed  but  seeks  greater 
c^lenge  for  proven  ability.  For  con- 
Uantial  resume,  no  charge  or  obliga- 
tioB,  contact  consultant:  M.  F.  Et- 
tingtr.  Box  495,  Springfield.  Mo.  65801. 

Phone  417-881-6266. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Enierienced  newspaper  executive  now 
*dr  for  top  job.  Operational  know¬ 
how  learned  in  toughest  competitive 
markets:  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction.  promotion,  P.R.,  research, 
iibor  negotiations,  cost  control  and 
Mrtiettlarly  motivation  and  training 
of  people.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1317,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS— 
PiaiSONNEL  DIRECTOR 
Pnetieing  lawyer,  active  newspaper¬ 
man,  strong  background  in  labor  and 
newspaper  fields.  Practiced  before 
State.  Federal  Courts,  National  Rail- 
mad  Adjustment  Board,  National  La- 
bw  Relations  Board;  participate  in 
many  labor  negotiations,  grievance 
matters;  former  labor  editor.  Clients 
-both  labor,  management.  Box  1394, 
Editor  It  Publisher. 


Cartttonists 


fairly  YOUNG  CARTOONIST  — 
Editorial  Cartoonist  or  strip  assistant. 
Request  samples.  Box  1371,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCANDmAVIAN  GAG-CARTOONIST, 
eurl^wide  representation,  looking  for 
^dicate  to  sell  his  material  in  U.S. 
Rox  1381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


Wnr  new8i>aper  needs  a  circulation 
■ensger  who  can  think — put  thoughts 
into  action — set  an  example  for  i)er- 
■etmw  and  hard  work — inspire  others 
JO  follow--then  I  am  your  manl  As- 
■etant  circulation  manager  for  3 
now  ready  to  move  up.  Super- 
28  district  men  and  drivers.  Rec- 
wn  constant  and  successful  carrier 
jjwnotions.  Knowledge  ABC,  budget 
ASl.  regulations.  Write 
°<u  1287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

®W^TION  MANAGER— I  might 
"  just  the  man  you  are  looking  for. 
"nts  for  complete  resume.  Box  1289, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 

^RE^IVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
nJl,  .^ntract  to  buy  press  run. 
“ox  1377.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

with  iwoven  ability,  top  record, 
^  move  up.  Strong  on  organi- 
promotion.  Zones  1.  2  pre- 
i«Tsd.  Box  1391.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


COMPETENT  AD  MANAGER  seeks 
greater  challenge  on  university-city 
daily.  Extensive  16-year  background. 
Box  1392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  48,  seasoned  on 
small  and  medium  papers,  seeks  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Box  1273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  AM  A  BUILJ>E3t 
As  qjorts  editor,  I  seek  the  newspaper 
which  wants  its  department  brought 
out  of  the  doldrums.  Ideas,  organiza¬ 
tional  ability  based  on  16  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Resume  on  request.  Interview 
desired.  Box  1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

S.B.  ASIA  CORRBSPONDENT,  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  staff  ixieition  with  rep¬ 
utable  newspaper,  preferably  bas^ 
Hong  Kong  traveling  Indochina,  Thai¬ 
land,  Malajrsia,  Indonesia,  Philippines. 
Former  UPI  Bureau  Chief  at  Saigon 
and  Hong  Kong.  Carnegie  Press  Fel¬ 
low  1963-64.  Author  of  a  book  on 
Laos.  Requires  salary  $8,000  plus  trav¬ 
eling  expenses.  Write;  Arthur  J.  Dom- 
men,  P.O.  Box  987.  Saigon  or  cable: 
DOMMEN  CONTINENT  SAIGON. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced.  Good  worker.  Top  references. 
Box  1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEN  YEABS'  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
bureau  chief;  now  60,000  Zone  2  daily. 
Seeks  larger  paper  or  college  PR.  Box 
1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BORED  EXECUTIVE! — 16  years,  the 
whole  bit — correspondence,  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  managing  editor  on  two  papers. 
Seek  return  to  middle-sized  community 
role  for  last  change.  College.  36,  fam¬ 
ily.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2.  Box  1343,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


BURIED  IN  TRADI’nONT  Resisting 
new  ideas?  Stop  reading  now.  My  15 
years’  experience  metro  papers  needs 
new  challenge.  Ingenuity,  drive,  no 
froth.  Strong  on  personnel,  makeup, 
planning,  tight  writing.  Five-figure 
editor;  seeks  progressive  publication. 
Box  1346,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


NEED  SOMEONE  TO  PERK 
UP  YOUR  PAPER? 

Master  of  layout — excellent  copy  edi¬ 
tor — good  on  heads.  Aggressive,  fast, 
hard-working  young  newsman.  Write 
Box  1356,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  opijor- 
tunity.  Now  managing  editor  .30,000 
circulation  daily;  16  years’  editorial 
experience;  some  knowledge  advertis¬ 
ing.  mechanical,  circulation.  Age  38, 
family.  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RE!PORTER,  small  daily  experience, 
seeks  sports  or  general  assignments  on 
medium-sized  or  large  paper.  Box  1361, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  WRITER  -  EDITOR. 
Argentine,  37,  married — now  in  U.S.A. 
working  on  a  scholarship— seeks  txwition 
on  a  Spanish-written  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Box  1366,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUMMEni  JOB.  NYC  AREA.  College 
junior  seeking  summer  work  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  area.  Available  April 
17  to  26  for  interviews.  David  J,  Sills, 
2243  Maplewood.  Toledo.  Ohio  43620. 

BRITISH  JOURNALIST,  29.  with  10 
years’  experience  (5  on  English  nar 
tional),  seeks  offers.  Experienced  fea¬ 
ture  and  news  layouts,  rewriting, 
heads  and  feature  writing.  Box  1390, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR.  DESKMAN. 

PRODUCTION,  W’RITER, 

REPOR’TEfft,  39,  BA. 

Now  employed,  job  being  eliminated 
in  economy  cutback.  News  etlitor  of 
bi-weekly  trade  paper  for  past  year. 
Previously :  editor  N. J.  semi-weekly ; 
12  years  N.Y.  Mirror ;  1  year  editor 
trade  magazine;  3  years  D.C.  corre¬ 
spondent.  N.Y.C.  only.  Box  1387,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN.  33,  married.  7  years  on 
medium-sized  dailies  in  sports,  police, 
rewrite,  desk,  makeup.  Seeking  good 
opportunity.  Box  1393,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEEK  MORE  CHALLENGING  POSITION 
Working  newsman,  6  years  all  beats 
experience.  Use  Siieed-Grnphic  ovm 
pics  but  won’t  consider  photographer’s 
job.  Prefer  police  run  as  have  10 
years’  imlice  experience  mostly  as  city 
detective.  Age  36.  Consider  any  large 
city.  Weekly  or  Daily  Mexican  border 
or  Denver  area;  small  dailies  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Montana,  deep  south.  Col¬ 
lege  degree — speak  Mexican.  Write  Box 
1883,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  WITH  FLAIR,  15 
years’  experience,  seeks  creative  post 
on  Zone  9  or  8  daily.  Box  1376,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 
EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Elmployers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  ho..ee  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


HAWAU  OORRESPONDEN’TS  job 
wanted ;  16  years’  diversified  editorial 
experience.  Box  1265,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMERICAN  REPORTER -CAR’TOONI  ST 
experienced,  with  10  years  covering 
Europe.  Based  in  London.  Interested  in 
part  or  full-time  assignments.  Box 
1337,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE  WRITBR-I*HOTOGRAPHER 
Catherine  Contos 
244  Riverside  Drive,  IE 
New  York  25,  N.Y.  UN  6-6709 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  OF  ’THE  YEAR, 
mature,  managerial  abilities  and  photo 
technician.  Elmployed  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily;  combined  circulation  200,- 
000  M  &  E.  Creative  and  imaginative 
— top  medal  winner.  Can  lead  your 
photo  department  to  reduced  costs 
through  2nd  strongest  suit;  Business 
Economics.  Please  do  not  reply  unless 
position  carries  authority  to  hire  and 
fire.  Top  references.  Box  1396.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1965 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  11  years’ 
back  shop  experience,  seeks  managerial 
opportunity  as  production  assistant  on 
metro  daily.  Young,  mature,  energetic. 
Must  move  up  or  leave  industry.  Box 
1886,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


To  any  largo  weekly  or  smaller  daily 
looking  for  a  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  we  should  like  to  give  this  gen¬ 
tleman  the  highest  recommendation. 

He  can  mark  up  ads,  operate  an  ad 
machine,  make  up  ads  or  tackle  a  piece 
of  broken-down  equipment  with  the 
best.  Having  sold  advertising,  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  problems  of  the  ad  de¬ 
partment. 

His  loyalty  to  management  is  ex¬ 
emplary.  Blessed  with  rugged  health 
and  disinterest  in  the  easy  life,  we 
predict  this  tireless  worker  will  be 
hard  at  it  long  beyond  retirement  age. 
Prefers  New  England  or  New  York 
state. 

Box  1384,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relations 


NEGRO  PR  DIREXTTOR,  10  years’ 
newspaper,  radio,  voluntary  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Focus  on  social  action  in 
NYC  area.  Box  1327,  Editor  gt  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITEIR-EIDITOR,  experienced,  seeks 
PR-eompany  publication  job.  Samples, 
references.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AF  INFORMA’nON  OE’FICER,  J- 
School  grad,  seeks  PR  job  with  trade 
association  or  major  company  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  house  organ  or  writer.  Eldited 
award-winning  base  newspaper.  Mar¬ 
ried,  27.  Available  April  15.  Box  1341, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE 

Seasoned,  creative  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  has  initiated,  implemented 
award-winning  programs  and  cam¬ 
paigns  for  major  corporations,  inter¬ 
ested  in  key  career  position  with  com¬ 
pany.  Strong  newspaper,  4A  ad 
agency,  promotion,  PR  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  product  to  corporate — Keokuk  to 
metropolitan.  A  ‘pro’  from  product 
publicity  to  corporate  speechwriting, 
community  relations  to  financial  news, 
press  conferences  to  public  events.  Rec¬ 
ord  has  contributed  to  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  corporate  objectives.  Heavy 
press  contacts,  all  media.  Top  man¬ 
agement  reference*  from  major  cor¬ 
porations.  Box  1369.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SKILLETJL  WRITEIR.  creative  thinker, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Nine 
years’  experience  all  phases  corporate, 
political  PR.  Box  1382,  Elditor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  R«4e«  EACH  CONSECUnVE 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED  (PayskI*  with 
trim)  4  tiaiiz  •  80c  ptr  lint  sack 
inicrtbn;  3  tisiM  •  90t;  2  •  $1.00: 
1  tlMc  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyW,  cM  SOc 
for  km  iwicc  and  eooat  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  Mna  la  yaur  copy.  3  lioM  oikiluvai. 
Alr-aiail  scrriei  on  blind  ads  $1.00  oatra. 
Do  not  send  Irreplaecakic  clippinis,  etc. 
in  rKponst  to  Help  Ttantcd  ads  until 
dirMt  riCHCSt  is  made  for  thtm.  E&P 
cannot  bo  rtsponsiblo  for  thair  return. 
AU  OTHER  CLASSinCATION$: 
4  tioioi  •  $1.25  per  line  each  inssrtien; 
3  tints  •  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  tiait 
$1.K  ptr  lint.  If  keyed,  add  Me  (er  hex 
screice  and  count  as  1  additianal  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lints  Miniaioni.  Air-inail 
servlet  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tlme  Contract  Rate 
85c  ptr  lint 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  htadc,  text,  or  sipnators 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  bo  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  ratt  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  Tht  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  clattilltd  ad  to  “classKltd 
display.”  Thi  ratt  for  Classided  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  celuma 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFtEO  AO* 
VERTISING,  Twwe4ay,  SiOO  P.ld. 
Count  flvt  averogt  words  ta  tba  Una.  Nn 
akbraviations.  Box  hoMort*  IdtotKIat  hold 
in  strict  conddincc.  Rtniits  maiind  daily. 
Editor  t  Publishor  rttorm  Ut  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

■so  Third  Avw..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
FhMM  PL«m  2-7010 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Prove  It  By  Research 


A  year  apro  (E&P,  Feb.  1, 
1964)  the  Television  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  released  a  survey  by 
Elmo  Roper  and  As.sociates  and 
made  the  claim  that  “during  the 
last  two  years,  television  has 
become  the  public’s  major  source 
of  news.” 

On  the  basis  of  1,199  inter¬ 
views,  TIO  and  Roper  claimed 
that  55%  named  television, 
.53%  newspapers,  radio  29%, 
magazines  6%  and  “talking  to 
people”  4%  in  answer  to  this 
question;  “Where  do  you  get 
most  of  your  news  alwut  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world  today?” 

E&P  pointed  out  the  sample 
was  tw’o-and-one-half-thou- 
sandths  of  one  percent  of  daily 
newspaper  buyers  and  added: 
“Just  to  explain  how  confused 
l)eople  were  by  the  question,  a 
Roper  footnote  states:  ‘These 
figures  add  up  to  more  than 
100%  because  some  people 
named  more  than  one  medium 
as  the  source  of  most  of  their 
news.’  It  would  appear  that  on 
the  average  about  half  of  the 
respondents  named  two.  Per¬ 
haps  they  didn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  wdiat  was  meant  by 
‘news.’  ” 

The  survey  results  also 
showed,  according  to  TIO,  that 
people  rate  tv  as  “most  be¬ 
lievable”  and  newspapers  as 
“least  believable.” 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  director  of 
research  for  the  newspapers’ 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  also 
noted  “factors  of  confusion  in 
the  questioning.” 

*  *  * 

The  Winter  edition  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  contains  an 
article  about  the  Roper  study 
which  carries  the  explanatory 
heading:  “Noting  conflicting  re¬ 
sults  in  reports  of  media  use 
and  believability,  this  California 
study  finds  evidence  of  bias  in 
one  Roper  question  and  explores 
reasons  given  by  respondents 
for  their  preferences.” 

The  study  was  made,  and  the 
article  written,  by  Richard  F. 
Carter,  assistant  professor  of 
communications  at  Stanford, 
and  Bradley  S.  Greenberg,  who 
has  the  same  title  at  Michigan 
State. 

These  researchers  interviewed 
500  people  by  telephone  in  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  area.  Feeling 
that  Roper’s  question:  “Where 
do  you  get  most  of  your  news 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  today — from  the  news¬ 
papers  or  radio  or  television  or 
magazines  or  talking  to  people 
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or  where?”  was  “biased  against 
newspapers,”  the  researchers 
asked  half  of  their  sample  that 
exact  question  and  the  other 
half  this  question:  “From  which 
one  of  the  following  sources  do 
you  get  most  of  your  new's  about 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world 
today — from  the  newspaper  or 
radio  or  television  or  magazines 
or  talking  to  people  or  where?” 

The  Roper  question  brought 
this  response:  79%  newspapers, 
66%  television,  53%  radio,  26% 
magazines,  6%  other  people. 

The  question  allowing  but  one 
answer  brought  this  result: 
44%  newspapers,  32%  televi¬ 
sion,  14%  radio,  7%  magazines, 
3%  other  people. 

“Allowing  multiple  responses, 
as  in  the  Roper  version,  gives 
considerable  inflation  to  the 
estimates  of  reliance  on  any 
medium  for  ‘most  of  the  news’,” 
the  authors  state.  “But,  as  we 
suspected,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bias  in  the  multiple 
response  question  favors  tele¬ 
vision  rather  than  newspaper; 
for  it  inflates  the  estimate  by 
80%  for  newspapers  and  by 
106%  for  television.” 

The  researchers  stated  they 
suspected  “biasing  toward  tele¬ 
vision”  in  the  question  about 
“believability,”  but  they  were 
unable  to  substantiate  it.  They 
asked  half  of  the  sample  two 
questions :  The  respondents  were 
asked  to  rate  each  of  the  media 
on  its  “reliability”  from  zero  to 
100%,  and  then  the  Roper  ques¬ 
tion  on  “believability.” 

“New.spapers  came  off  quite 
badly”  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  the  articles  states: 
“The  average  reliability  of  news 
on  television  was  given  as  82% 
of  the  time;  on  radio  as  77%  of 
the  time;  in  newspapers  as  only 
68%  of  the  time.”  And  the  other 
question  substantiated  the  Roper 
results,  it  was  reported. 

It  won’t  be  any  comfort  to 
new'spapers  to  learn  that  the 
researchers  had  no  good  explan¬ 
ations  as  to  why  newspapers 
rated  low  in  the  reliability  and 
Ijelievability  test  after  scoring  at 
the  top  in  the  “media  use”  ques¬ 
tion.  It  raises  the  facetious 
question:  If  you  find  it  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  why  do  you  use  it  so 
much? 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  explanation  lies 
in  the  sheer  weight  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  package  in  newspapers 
as  compkred  to  television  and 
radio  which  might  result  in 


Tucson  Plan 
Defended  in 
Trust  Reply 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  denial  of  government 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  and  violate  anti-trust 
laws  has  been  filed  in  federal 
court  by  Tucson’s  two  daily 
newspapers. 

The  government  charges 
erupted  from  the  sale  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  to  owners 
of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  last 
January. 

Defendants  in  the  case  are 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Tuc¬ 
son  Daily  Citizen,  Arizona  Daily 
Star  and  the  Arden  Publishing 
Co.,  which  was  formed  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  Star. 

The  government  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  the  Star  on  the 
grounds  that  purchase  by  the 
Citizen  owners  is  a  “conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.” 

U.  S.  District  Judge  .James 
A.  Walsh  denied  the  gov’ern- 
ment’s  request,  and  the  sale  was 
made  Jan.  5. 

The  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  in  U.  S.  District  Court  al¬ 
ledging  that  the  24-year-old  al¬ 
liance  of  the  Star  and  Citizen 
in  a  common  publishing  agency, 

newspapers  publishing  more  to 
criticize  or  complain  about  in 
contrast  to  the  other  media. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
in  another  study  appearing  in 
Journalism  Quarterly  conducted 
by  Lloyd  R.  Bostian  and  John 
E.  Ross,  both  associate  profes¬ 
sors  of  agricultural  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

They  interviewed  540  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farm  women  on  the  func¬ 
tions  and  meaning  of  mass 
media.  Among  the  multiple  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  was  a  listing 
of  the  major  functions  of  the 
media  as  described  by  the 
women. 

Daily  newspapers  w’ere  rated 
11%  entertainment,  57%  infor¬ 
mation,  3%  companionship,  and 
33%  social  contact.  Weekly 
newspapers  were  rated  3%, 
41%,  3%,  and  73%  respectively. 

Television  was  rated  82%  en¬ 
tertainment,  38%  information, 
5%  companionship  and  zero  for 
social  contact.  Radio  was  rated 
35%,  65%,  11%  and  7%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this 
was  not  a  comparative  question. 
But  it  does  indicate  that  these 
women  look  to  their  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  more  for  in¬ 
formation  than  to  television. 
Radio,  in  fact,  in  that  farm 
country  rated  higher  than  the 
other  two  for  its  information 
function. 


Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  ij , 
violation  of  antitrii  t  laws  I*, 
cause  it  assertedly  suppregie, 
competition,  control  adverfe 
ing  and  circulation  rates  ai« 
pools  profits. 

The  department  asks  that  if 
the  government  suit  is  not  dis¬ 
missed,  the  court  lii  st  try  tb 
issue  of  the  Citizen  buying  tie 
Star. 

The  pleading  asks  that  if  the 
defendants  win,  they  be  allowed 
to  merge  into  a  single  firm  to 
publish  both  papers.  This  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  TNI 
operating  agreement,  the  plead¬ 
ing  says. 

No  Monopoly  Intent 

In  their  answer,  the  defend¬ 
ants  deny  that  the  TNI  agree¬ 
ment  was  formed  to  constitnte 
any  violation  of  anti-trust  laws, 

It  is  further  stated  in  the 
pleading  that  rather  than  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  advertising  market, 
the  Star  and  Citizen  have  been 
unable  to  increase  their  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising,  and  the 
percentage  of  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  ads  has  decreased  stead¬ 
ily  since  execution  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  aprreement  in  March,  1940. 

They  claim  the  agreement 
was  made  to  eliminate  duplica¬ 
tion  of  printing  costs  that  would 
arise  out  of  separate  ownership 
of  printing  plants. 

Before  the  agreement  was 
made,  operating  costs  of  tht 
newspapers  was  so  great  that 
both  made  little  profit,  the 
pleading  says. 

To  Maintain  Standards 

The  defendants  say  the  al¬ 
liance,  which  contained  an  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  was  also  to  insure 
that  the  papers  would  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  required  in  a  cultural  and 
university  center,  in  the  event 
one  owner  was  to  sell  all  of 
his  stock. 

Cancellation  of  the  operating 
agreement  would  immediatdy 
result  in  duplicate  operatinp 
costs,  reduction  in  profits  of 
both  papers,  decreased  em¬ 
ployes’  salaries  and  higher  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  which  would 
force  advertisers  to  seek  other 
media,  the  defendants  claim. 

They  deny  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Star  by  Arden  Co. 
would  change  the  relationship 
between  the  Star  and  Citizen. 

• 

Column  for  Women 

CLEVIXANI) 

A  colunm  by  a  former 
journalism  instructor,  Norman 
Hendricks  Bixler,  is  to  appear 
in  the  women’s  pages  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Some  years  ago. 
she  was  a  reporter  for  the  paper 
Her  husband  is  librarian  *' 
Antioch  College,  Ohio. 
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5,000  TESTED 
IN  TOMS  RIVER 
ANTI-TB  DRIVE 


TOMS  RIVEB  —  Between  10,000  and  12,000  Americans 
still  die  each  year  from  TB.  More  than  50,000  new  cases  are 
discovered  each  year,  and  there  are  about  250,000  estimated 
active  casea. 

The  point  of  it  all,  say  the  doctors,  is  that  we  now  know 
enough  to  wipe  out  TB  —  but  we  haven't  done  it.  Dr.  Willis 
B.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Ocean  County  TB  and  Health 
Association,  and  campaign  co*chairman,  told  the  SUN, 
''This  type  of  testing  has  great  significance,  from  a  national 
standpoint.  Fm  thinking  of  the  estimated  125,000  undiscov* 
ered  cases  of  TB.  We  can  get  at  them  and  cure  them  with 
tests  like  these.  Everybody  from  the  Mayor  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  seemed  proud  to  take  part." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  executive  director  of  the  group 
and  coordinn*''"  the 


This  headline  told  two  stories. 


One  is  familiar  in  this  country  — it’s  the  story  of  diverse 
interests  uniting  strengths  at  a  time  and  place  against  a 
common  problem  for  the  common  good  with  the  press 
playing  an  essential  role.  Fortunately,  the  other  is  also 
familiar  — medical  science  coming  up  with  the  needed 
disease-fighting  ability  and  tools. 

Dimensions  of  the  problem  were  outlined  by  statistics 
on  tuberculosis  —  54,000  new  cases,  9,300  deaths  last 
year. 

The  alarm  these  statistics  sounded  was  heeded  by  the 
medical  society  in  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey.  There  the 
doctors  mapped  war  against  TB.  Lederle’s  medical  re¬ 


search  had  brought  out  a  simple,  effective  diagnostic 
device,  the  Tine  Test. 

But  to  fight  and  cure  this  disease,  it  must  be  uncovered. 
And  that  means  bringing  people  out  to  be  tested.  Such 
responsibility  in  Ocean  County  fell  — as  it  does  in  most 
communities  — largely  to  the  newspapers. 

They  reminded  and  urged,  and  scolded  and  reasoned. 
Their  readers  read,  and  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for 
testing  at  public  stations  and  doctors’  offices. 

Those  with  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  promptly 
placed  under  care.  The  others  breathed  easier. 

The  campaign  was  marked  “success.” 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Community  Health. 
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Firsts  in 
Fort  Worth 


Two  members  of  The  Fort  Worth  Press  have 
been  recognized  for  their  writing  excellence, 

Delbert  Willis,  veteran  city  editor,  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  in  the  Texas  Headliners 
competition  for  his  five-part  series,  “Death  of 
a  Little  Giant,”  in  which  he  traced  the  birth, 
life,  and  finally  the  death  of  an  oil  company. 
His  research  took  him  back  to  1889. 

Jack  Moseley  proved  a  good  reporter 
wears  more  than  one  hat.  He  covers  the  court¬ 
house,  but  his  recognition  came  for  medical 
writing  in  the  statewide  Texas  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  Anson  Jones  awards.  He  won  top 
honors  in  the  magazine  category  for  a  story 
about  a  new  brain  surgery  tool  that  was  in¬ 
vented  in  Fort  Worth.  Pictures  and  stories  of 
the  inventor  and  tool  had  previously  appeared 
in  The  Press. 


For  years  Delbert  Willis  (he  began  at 
The  Press  in  1932  as  an  office  boy)  has  been  a 
consistent  award  winner.  In  1951  and  1953 
he  won  National  Headliners  awards  for  best 
story  of  the  year.  Moseley,  who  joined  The 
Press  in  1959,  won  honors  in  last  year’s  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  contest  for  Fort  Worth  newsmen. 

The  excellence  of  Willis  and  Moseley  are 
but  two  of  the  reasons  that  the  pages  of  the 
afternoon  and  Sunday  Press  carry  a  quality 
brand. 


Fort  Worth  Press  city  editor  Delbert  Willis  sti 
the  copy  of  reporter  Jack  MO) 
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